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©ur Kin^-Gmloeror’s Q9isl?. 

((IT xs my wish that there shall be spread over 
the land a net-work o£ schools and colleges 
from which will go forth loyal, manly and useful 
citizens, able to hold their own m industries, agri- 
culture and all the vocations of life , and it is my 
wish, too, that the homes of my Indian subjects may 
be brightened, and their labours sweetened, by the 
spread of knowledge with all that follows m its 
train — a higher level of thought, of comfort and of 
health. It is through education that my wish will 
be fulfilled, and the cause of education in India 
will ever be close to my heart.” 
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PROGRESS OF INDIA UNDER BRITISH 

RULE. 




CHAPTER I. 

The Principles of British Rule. 

WHO were the first people on the earth ? 

’ ’ Well, no one can say. But if you wish 
to know how it is that in India there are so many 
nations, I can tell you something about it 

In the very earliest ages of which we know Many races 
anything, certain tribes of half -wild people dwelt m Indm 
in India We call them Aborigines, that is, 

“ the people of the beginning ” As to where they 
came from, nothing certam can be said They 
belonged to two separate families or stocks In 
the south there were the Dravidians, and farther 
north there were the Kolanans or Mundas You 
have doubtless heard of the Tamils, the Kanarese, 
and the Gonds They are all Dravidians On 
the other hand the Bhils, the Kols, the Santals, 
the Juangs, the Kasis, the Veddas, the Anda- 
manese and the Nicobarese are all Kolanans 
As they moreased m numbers, the aborigines 
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Bpread to now parts of tho oountry But they 
were not for very long tho only peoplo living In 
India Civilised nations came from bovond tho 
Himalaya Mountains and cither drovo thorn 
away or made slaves of thorn Most likely tho 
first to oomo was a Mongolian raco whioh dwolt 
about the sources of the river Yangtso-Kiang in 
China Some of them settled in Nipnl Bhutan 
and Barma Others of them ontorod Assam and 
Eastern Bengal and intormamod with tho Dm 
ridians already living thoro whence resulted 
a Mongolo Dravidian raco Tho noxt strangers 
to find their way into India were tho Aryans 
from beyond tho Hindu Kush Mountains The> 
left their northern homes in a bod) Rut 
whon tboy roaohed tho frontlors of India they 
soparatod into two parties known to us ns 
Iranians and Indo-Arynns Tho Iranians wont 
into Porsin and became tho parents of the 
Turko Iranian peoplo that now inhabit Balu 
chistan Western Afghanistan ond tho North 
West Frontier Province Tho Indo-Aryan* 
settled in Eostom Afghanistan kashmir the 
Punjab and Knjputnno. They drove out tin 
Dravidians Ivcforo them and kept their nice 
poro for thev came with their wives ami 
children Lator on more Indo \nnns followed 
in the footsteps of their brethren anil took from 
tho Dravidians tho plains of the Canges and 
JumDa fMadhvadwa) They came without 
their families and so the) took to them elves 
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Dravidian w ives From tlioir mixed marriages 
sprang tho Aiyo-Diavidian laces of Hindustan, 
and parts of Bengal From tlie same direction, 
but several hundred years latei, came the Sakas, 
a section of the great Scythian raco They made 
their way into Sindh, Gujarat, and the Western 
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Chiee Races in India 

Deccan There they mixed with the Dravidians, 
and so m those places we have a Scytho Dravi- 
dian race 

Now that you know how it is that there are 
so many races m this land, I wish you to look at 
the above Map while you learn this table — 















( Turko-Irainan ) ( Indo-Aryan ) (Aryo Dravidtan) 





( Mongolo-Dravidian ) ( Scylho-Dramdian ) ( Mongolian ) 



(Kolanan) (Dravidtan) (Mongoloid) 

SOME INDIAN TYPES. 
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eighth century, the Muhammadan Faith entered 
the country It took firmer hold m the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and since the days of the 
Mughal Dynasty it has been one of >the import- 
ant religions of India In the fifteenth century 
the Sikh lehgion came into existence m the 
Punjab Lastly, m modern times , people from all 
parts of the world have come into India, and 
they have brought their religions with them But, 
putting these aside, we may say that the chief 
religions in India are Hinduism Muhammadan- 
ism, Buddhism, Animism, Christianity, Sikhism, 
and Jainism 

The sacred books of these various religions are Many Ian 
written in Sanskrit, Arabic, Pali and so forth — fndftT ° f 
languages which the people do not now speak 
The written languages of the country are Urdu, 

Hindi, Bengali, Unya, and the dialects derived 
from them The aborigines speak Sonthali, 
Mundan, Oraon, Malato etc — none of which 
have their own alphabet Of the 130 languages 
apd dialects spoken in India some are similar , 
others are totally different Agam, the written 
languages for the most part have an alphabet of 
their own, and so it is that sometimes the people 
of one part of the country can neither read the 
books nor understand the speech of another part 

If the people of a country have one origin clashing 
and one religion, and the same language and the intereBts 
same customs, they will be united, and the 
more so if they are subjects of the same king 
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They hare then nothing nbont whiob to quarrel 
with one another Botin India them ore many 
raooj several religions numerous dissimilar 
languages Snd very different customs Some 
races are oivillied others me wild Some tribes 
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aro warllko other* are peaceful \\ hat i * lawful 
In ono religion 1* unlawful In another Cuitnm* 
which arc binding upon one race are hateful to 
another In aorne language* there are l*ook* of 
deep teaming other languages hare not so much 
as an alphabet ot their own. There is thus a 
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great deal to make the peoples of India feel 
unfriendly to one another The advanced races 
often despise their backward fellow-countrymen 
And so, in a large number of cases, the races of 
India have very opposite ideas of what is for 
their good, and this keeps them disunited, if not 
aotually hostile The fact is, India is more a 
Contment than a Country 

As has just been said, then, differences m on These mar- 
gin, religion, language and customs tend to keep yiai/to'one 

the peoples of this land apait It is hoped that great com- 

, ,, , ,, . mon mteresl 

the spread of education will bring them nearer to 
one another by teaching them to feel for one 
another, and to sink self in order to promote the 
common good It is proper that they should 
learn to put aside their own likes and dislikes, 
and loyally work together for the well-being of 
the Empire Amidst all their differences they 
have a grand bond of union Eor they are citi- 
zens of the same Empire, and subjects of the 
same King You remember the fable of the 
hands and the belly The hands had a quarrel 
with the belly, and refused to feed it And so 
the man to whom they belonged died, and they, 
too, died with him This would not have 
happened if they had remembered that they and 
the belly were necessary to one another, as well 
as to the man of whom they were dissimilar parts 
They would have secured their own real good if 
they had done their duty by their neighbour, the 
belly Similarly, if the diverse races of India 
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wek their own true good they mil not stnro 
with one another but they will unltoand work 
peaceably togother to proservo tbo Fmpire to 
whioh they all equally bolong The British 
Government exists for tho benefit of evory Indian 
race And in seeking the good of tho Govern 
raent every one will work out bis own good 
That being so our highest duty is to tho State 
and all our potty jealousies and narrow class 
interests must at all times cheerfully giro wav to 
the general welfare af our fellow subjects The 
moon and the moving stars would run into and 
destroy one another in a short ttmo if they were 
not obedient to tho supreme control of the sun 
round whioh they move \nd so if wo will but 
obey tho laws of our Emperor and be his dutiful 
subjeots wo shall hnvo peace and prosperity 
Bat if wc allow our own interests to clash with 
those of other people wr sliall have nothing but 
unrest and ruin An Fnglish poet in telling ps 
what was the secret of some of the happiest ila\» 
of tho Roman people says — 

Ttien notv *a« for * p*m 

Then »U wr re for the But* i 

Then tho nv*l nan IteJpM tl* ptw 
\nd tb* poo< b^o lo'M l).* pT at 
Then *»w f 'ft/ portl^n^l « 

Then «poil w r* hurt/ *oM 
Thu rUrm*n* *<*f 1 k* trfotb'f* 

In tho brar* d jt of old 

u 1 hnvo opokort of our f-oiperor Hr I’ not 
atonyo in onr ml Jot \\h™ ho como 
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The King-Emperor's Proclamation at Delhi, 1911 







10 am ia under company and crown 

dear motherland in 1011 to bo proclaimed 'Em 
poror of India ho won our hearts b\ his trust 
in u* and by his loro for ug He is King of Fng 
land and ho lives in 
liia island homo Bo- 
»ng thus ahv?nt from 
us ho rules us hv 
agents The chiof of 
thcao 10 tho Gnvor 
nor General who 
with his Council 
forms tho Govern 
ment of India ^ ou 
have learnt some 
thing of Indian Hit- 
tor) and vou wifi 
romrmber that dnr 
qokd< t irrcmiA log tho Hindu period 

tho Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas woro tho ruling castes and the Vaf*- 
ynfl and Sudrcis woro the sob j ret castes When 
tho Mughal Empire was supreme the Muhom 
madans were tho governing caste But In the 
British fadum Fmpirt Indians ate admitted 
to such a large and i nportnnt share of appoint 
ments that tho work of governing India could 
not now he carried on without lb* m Ther 
may bo Brahmans or ^udris Muhammadans or 
Buddhists Christians or Animi«ts Dikiis or 
Jams We find Indians of many castes an 1 
nmvU nnr.n fit/* fViunrits of the Sceretnnr H 
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State for India, of the Viceroy , of the Governois 
and of the Lieutenant Governor They arc 
Judges of High Courts and Commissioners of 
Divisions Vice-Chancellors of Uimcrsities and 
Principals of Colleges, Ban isters-at-Law and 
Magistrates of Courts , Members of the Indian 
and Provincial Civil Services, Honorary Magis- 
trates, and Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
District Boards and Municipalities The Eng- 
lish, as tho luling nation, might have kept tlieso 
honourable positions for themselves if it had so 
pleased them But when Queen Victoria took 
over the Government of India from the East 
India Company, in her Proclamation of the 1st 
Novembei, ISoS, she said “It is Our fuilher 
will that, so far as may be, Our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, bo freely and impar- 
tially admitted to offices m Our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity to discharge ” 
Ever since this geueious declaration, there has 
been a growing tendency to admit more and 
more Indians into the higher services of Govern - 
ment 


/• 



CHAPTER II 


Go\ernraent Respects Indian Faiths and 
Customs 

f From timo to timo in the earlier history of 
India wo And tho Ralmg Power forcing its 
religion on its subjects The aborigines largely 
adopted the Bmhmanio faith of tho Aryans 
Mahmud of Ghaxnt spread Muhammadanism 
Aurangxcb imposed the ;i i ya on Hindu* nnd 
loned taxes upon Hindu pilgrims ^ivajl 
sacked Surat because Muhammadans set sal) 
from thoro when thor wont on pilgrimage to 
Mecca- In the sixteenth century the Porln 
goose triod to force Christinnit\ upon Hindus 
and Muhammadans And cron nous there are 
riots between tho followers of different creeds 
But from the\orv beginning tho IngUdi hare 
abstained from interfering with tho relicfons of 
India Queen Victoria in her gnat ProeUma 
tlon of 1808 made also the following declaration 
Firmly relying Ouraelres on tho truth of 
Christianity U c disclaim alike the right and tho 
desire to impose Our conwctions on anv of Oar 
subjects \\ o declare it to bo Our royal will 
and pleasure that none be in an) wi * fa rim red 
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none molested or disquieted by reason of their 

faith or observances, but shall all alike enjoy 

the equal and impartial protection of law , and 

We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 

may be m authority under Us that they abstain 

from all interference with the religious belief or 

worship of any of Our subj'ects, on pam of Our 

highest displeasure ” The loving wish of the 

* 

Great Queen contmues to guide our Emperor, 
who hopes that as the British Government res- 
pects the religious beliefs of his Indian subjects, 
they, too, will live at peace with one another, 
although they may have different faiths and 
customs 

The English poet, Cowper, m one of his 
poems, tells us of a sweet-smgmg night-bird 
that one evening wanted to eat a helpless glow- 
worm The latter pointed out to him that God 
had made them both, and had given them 
different gifts — song to the bird, and light to 
itself — so that they might each glorify God 
The nightingale's heart was softened by the 
appeal of the glow-worm, and he spared its life 
Drawing a moral from this, Cowper goes on to 
say — 

Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern — 

That brother should not war with brother. 

And worry and devour each other , 

But sing and shine with sweet consent, 

Till life’s poor transient night is spent, 

Respecting, in each other’s case, 

The gifts of nature and of grace 
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Encourage- 
ment (riven 
to »tua6ntj 
of Oriental 

I*ngu*gt». 


The orviliration of the Hindus is of far earlier 
date than that of any other nation and their 
boohs of philosophy pootiy and grammar were 
vmtton long before learning had spread to 
England Indeed in the later centuries pre- 
ceding tho birth of Christ tho Brahmnnieal 
schools formed themselves into universities 
whero the Vedas Law Medicine Grammar 
and Astronomy were taught The chief of these 
universities was at Taxila m the Punjab Stu 
donts from Benares and other parts of India 
went to it To-day thoro still survivo certain 
centres whero Oriental learning flourishes A 
few of these may bo named— in Bongal \avadlp 
and Bhatpnra and Vihrampur in Orissa Oovnr 
dh«n Math in the United Provinces Benares 
or kasi in Bombay Nasih in kashmir 
Sarada Math in Madras kurabuharum At 
those places tho study of Sanskrit prevail 
Arabic is learnt at Jaunpur Although educa 
tion is now given In Lo lish and the Western 
sciences are taught overj where Government 
is very anxious that a knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Arabic should bo encouraged Dbttn 
gulshed scholars in tbc«o languages receive 
degrees and titles of honour from Oovrm 
ment. Public examinations in them are be! 1 
under the patronagr and dirrctlon of ( orern 
mont Ancient mnnu crlpts in Sanscrit Arable 
and Persian are searched for bj m r n »J** 
pointed for that puqw>*e ami when the} are 
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found they are bought, preserved, printed, 
and translated at the expense of Government 
At some places professors are paid by Govern- 
ment to lecture the students at tols, and m 
addition to the Research Scholarships which 
may be held in India itself, Government has 
provided scholarships to enable Indians to 
proceed to Europe, and there study Sanskrit 
and Arabic according to the critical and scientific 
methods of distinguished French and English 
oriental scholars and also acquire a knowledge of 
the European languages m which so much relat- 
ing to Oriental learning has been written 

When the English began to govern tlieir Hindu ar 
early Indian possessions they set up law-courts , ^In^La™! 
and at first applied the laws of England Atrospected 
Idle instanoe of Warren Hastings, however* 
m 1780 Parliament ordered that, m causes re- 
lating to social and religious matters, Hindu Law 
and usage were to be employed for Hindus, and 
Islamic Law and custom for Muhammadans — 
except where they permitted practices which 
were criminal m nature Consequently, ever 
since that year, religious plaints, marriage 
rights, and the inheritance of property are 
judged according to Hindu law where Hindus 
are concerned, and according to Muhammadan 
Law where Muhammadans are concerned 
There is, however, the same British criminal 
law for all races and creeds 

Not long ago we were talking about the 
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aborigines of India In thoir day tho law of man 
mentT was tend was hfs who cleared the 

forest The Dravidians and Kolanans there- 
fore had merely to out down trees and In the 
open spaces so mado bujld their houses and lav 
out thefr fields Thoy had not to buy tbeir 
lands nor pay rent for them But as civllizn 
tion advanced peoplo formed themselves into 
tribes nndcr ohioftains nnd thov then had to 
pay thoir leader by giving him some of the com 
grown on their fields Land revenue thus 
begun has oontinoed ever since and now we 
bavo tenants paying rent to tho Fmperor of 
India to whom the ooantry belongs and who n 
the Sovereign Lord over all 
I liavo told ^ou that rovenue was first paid In 
tho form of grain. Although that was because 
thero was thon no mono) tills simple mode of 
paying rent for fields was common even under the 
earlier Hindu nnd Muhammadan mien Of 
coarse it maa not a §ntisf&ctory arrangement 
Ahbar and some other Indian rulers tried to 
iraprovo things b) having all fields measured 
and then fixing wbnt revrnuo was to be paid fn 
coin But tberou as in tho«c da vs so much nnrr t 
and mlsralo that no lasting good tnmford 
When tho English obtained po session of In ban 
territories, tho tried to make fairer and letter 
arrangements for the collection of revenue and 
although they could not all at once work rut 
n faultless plan tho made a good fiegmnti)* 
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They found that, according to established cus- 
tom, land-revenue had to be settled either with 
raiyats or Zammdars, 1 e with those who owned 
fields, or with those who owned villages Ac- 
cordingly, they made raiyatwan or zamindan 
land-revenue settlements The first stage m 
such a settlement is to survey the land, i e to 
measure and make a map of the fields, and 
classify them accordmg to their soil As you 
know, there are many kmds of soil Some are 
fertile, and the more valuable crops can be 
raised on them Others are of inferior quality, 
and produce small quantities of the coarser 
grams It would not be fair to take the same 
revenue from rich and poor soil alike and so 
when rent has to be settled the fields are not only 
measured to find out their area, but they are 
also classified according to their fertility Now 
that you understand this, let me describe raiyat- 
wan and zamindan settlements * 

In the raiyatwan system the Government 
deals directly with the farmer himself In it 
the field is the unit Every field is demarked, 
numbered and measured, and the quahty of its 
soil is noted A map is then prepared, and a 
register or field book is made, m which is entered 
the map-number of each field, the name of its 
owner, and the annual revenue he must pay 
The register is kept by the village accountant 
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* See Plate n (at end) 
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(patwari) who keeps it up to-date under the 
supervision of tho Konungo and ycarlv sends a 
copy of it to the District Collcotor If he wants 
it eaoh miy&t is given n copy of tho map of Ms 
lands This form of settlement is found in Sind 
Bombay Assam Burma and in parts of Madras 
In the Zamindan talukdan or mau-airar ays 
tom the Oorem 
rnent deals with the 
largo land owners 
who sublet fields to 
villagers In this 
systom tho village 
or mahal is the 
unit The estate of 
every ramindnr is 
surveyed and a map 
of his lands is pre 
pared On this map 
nro shown tho boundaries position and area of 
every field and the annual rent for the whole 
estate is settled Tho ramindnr Is liable to 
Government for tho prompt payment of revenue 
and ho pays it from the collections he make* 
/rom his tenants This form of •ettlement prr- 
\alts in the United lhtivinres In the Central 
Provinces m Ori ‘•n In the Punjab and In part* 
of Bengal 

As time goes on land passes from one o*rn«w 
toonothi-r Itlvfr* altfr tbnr enurw* nn.lb^ln 
to flow whtrr ot on<" tlm- ilwro wrrr fi'M' 
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Fields that once had been fertile have become 
less so, and others that had poor soil have been 
improved Besides, as population increases, 
larger quantities of food-grains have to be grown, 
and so wli&t was at one time waste land 01 
jungle has, latei on, been brought under the 
plough For these various reasons, after every 
twenty* or thirty years the last settlement maps 
are no longer correct So the raiyatwan and 
some zammdan settlements have to be levised at 
intervals, usually of thirty years, and they are 
therefore known as Temporary Settlements 
There is, however, a form of zammdan settle- 
ment m which no revision is necessary For 
this reason it is called a Permanent Settlement 
Bengal, Behar, the old Benares Districts, and 
parts of Madras were the earliest possessions of 
the East India Company, and in 1793 Lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor-General, fixed the land- 
revenues of those areas once and for all with 
middlemen, known as zammdars or ialukdars 
They took permanent leases of large estates at a 
fixed revenue which was calculated upon what 
formerly had been paid to the Mughal Emperor 
In these placesf the great landowners are still 
paying the revenue they paid in 1793, which 


♦Thirty years in Madras, Bombay and the United Pro- 
vinces , twenty years m the Central Provinces and the 
Punjab , in Sind, Burma and Assam, shorter periods 

f | of Bengal, -J- of Assam, jL of the United Provinces, 
\ of Madras or £ of British India are permanently settled 
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oomea up to 10 per cent of the entire land 
revenue of British India But at the thne that 
the Permanent Settlement was mado with zamin 
dam and talubdars nothing was Mid as to the 
renta they might take from their raiyats The 
result is that by constantly raising the rents the 
reminders have 
grown into a 
wealthy gentry 
Government has 
from, time to time 
felt it must step in 
to protect tho rai 
yat against over 
heavy rents, and 
the Bongal Ton 
onoy Aot of 1885 
and the Land Aot 
of 1880 have pre- 
vented the raising 
Lord Coimrum of rents abovo a 

certain limit But 
I wish you to remember that all reminders aro 
not oppressors of the poor Thero are many 
Landowners who do all they oan to deal fairly 
and kindly with their raiyate and seek tholr 
welfare and happiness In India a whole the 
annual land revenuo is about Be 1 4-0 per head 
of tho population or about Re 0 4 3 per biffha 
krir rilkgo Id very ancient times we find that thoro wm 
r ' ,w - a simple police system in oil villages "Under 
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the headman, who acted as police magistrate, 
there was a watchman ( chaukidai ) whose duties 
were to track thieves, to guard the village 
boundaries, to arrest wrong-doers, to give the 
authorities mformation regarding the affairs of 
the village, to keep watch at ntght, and to make 
a note of all persons who came mto and went out 
of the village The village watchman was paid 
by small grants of land, by a share m the crops, 
and by trifling gifts from each household The 
office of the watchman descended from father- 
to son The present police system has been 
based upon this early village pohce system 

In very early times every village had its Panohayats. 
Panchayat or Committee of five persons, who 
settled all disputes m the village These persons 
were the heads of superior families, and arbi- 
trated m business, and m social and rehgious 
matters common to the caste Their knowledge 
of the character of each villager helped them to 
decide cases justly Their social position kept 
them from showing partiality By them justice 
was meted out without expense or delay 

As m these early days, so even now, the 
village is the unit of administration Govern- 
ment has built its police system upon the chauhi- 
dari and Panchayat systems with which the 
village people have been familiar for centuries 
As far back as 1870, for instance, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal empowered the District Magis- 
trate to appomt from three to five villagers to 
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be a Panohayat If the villagers eleoted them, 
their election had to be approved by the Magis 
trate The Panohayat with the approval of the 
Magistrate now appoints or dismiasee the cJiaubt 
dara of whom there is on an average one for 
every 60 houses It controls the work of these 
watohmen and sees that they promptly report 
at the nearest police station any crime that may 
have been oommitted in the village One of the 
five men serving on the Panohayat is appointed 
collecting member and his dafcy is to collect 
from the villagers the money with which to pay 
the chauindara In return for his labour he is 
given a percentage of the money collected 
Panohayata and chaniuiara are most valuable aids 
to the polioe in th9 preservation of peace and m 
the deteotion of crime 

Oourta As soon as the English aoqtnrod a part of 

w India they found they must administer justice 
So they established a judioial system of their 
own, and made regulations which were really 
laws They established Courts of Justice for 
the trial of Indiana In every distnot. In these 
Courts Hindu and Moslem officers were employed 
to olte the Hindu or Muhammadan oivil law 
ruling the case while European judges decided 
on the facte put before them. In onmxnal oases 
Muhammadan X*aw was followed with but littlo 
deviation. But no code of laws was in force 

Decisions were given aooording to equity Justice 

and good commence To hear appeals from the 
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District Courts, Sudder Courts of both kinds — 
criminal and civil — were established at the Presi- 
dency Towns In 1774 Supreme Courts were 
established m Calcutta, Madras and Bombay In 
these English Law was administered m the three 
Presidencies, and they alone had jurisdiction m 
all criminal charges affecting Europeans This 
condition of affairs lasted till 1833 



CHAPTER III 


European Methods of Government 
Introduced Into India. 

SECTION I Political PaoniiEsa 



L*vt Intro 
donod Into 
Indian 
Court*. 


Now in the system of justice about whioh we 
were epeakmg at the end of the previous chapter 
very muoh was left to the magistrate or judge 
It had to be bo Yon must remember that 
crimes had not yet been classified and nothing 
had been settled as to how muoh and what 
form of punishment was to be given for eooh 
kind of offenoe There were no rules accord 
ing to whioh accusations were to bo framed 
or evidence taken When a oase was brought 
into court no one knew oxaotly how it should bo 
conducted Left finally to his own good sense 
eaoh magistrate did what he thought was fair 
and right If he was a stem man ho would 
severely punish an offenoe whioh a land hearted 
judge would have visited leniently In England 
where the laws had been well framed Parliament 
looked with disfavour upon the uncertalnt} with 
whioh Indian law courts carried on their bnsi 
neea. And so when in 1833 tho Charter was 
renewed a small committee of able lawyers was 
appointed to reduco Indian criminal law to a 
well-devised system The Indian Law Com mis 
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sioners, ns they were called, under the leadership 
of Lord Macaulay, took the criminal law of 
England as the foundation of cuinmal laws 
in India and drew up a Code of ofTenecs and 
their suitable punishments In 1800 the Indian 
Penal Code became law, and evor since then 
it has been used m all British Criminal 
Courts in India But in addition to this Code, 
another was needed which would give minute 
instructions as to how cases should be tiled 
And so in ISO I the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure was enacted Meanwhile, in 1859, In- 
dian Civil Law had been put upon a proper 
footing It had not been an easy matter to 
adapt English laws to Indian needs, and make 
the Penal Code , but to reeoncilo Muhammadan 
civil laws with Hindu civil laws, and Hindu 
civil laws with Buddhist civil law's, and so on, 
had been impossible Foi, m the case of each, 
religion and customs weie so closely joined as to 
be inseparable The only w r ay out of the diffi- 
culty was to draw up several Codes of civil laws 
When this had been done, a Code of Civil Proce- 
dure was prepared foi all Civil Courts 

We thus have m Indian Courts of Justice four 
mam Codes — the Civil Code, the Penal Code, 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and tho Code of 
Criminal Procedure They have been revised 
from time to time, and they are now as perfect 
as any human codes of law can be In truth 
they are the admiration of the world Through 
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No ooe 
can now bo 
punished 
without 
btnng triad 
and do tend 
ed. 


faithful use of them in the hearing of a]) equal 
juatioe is dispensed In the British Courts of India 
to all classes and oreeds It was not bo in former 
tunefl Before the English came people were 
often punished without even the form of a trial 
When Hindu rulers reigned there was a prm 
leged law for Brahmans and in the tune of 
Moslem dynasties Muhammadan judges would 
not receive the evidence of an infidel against a 
Musaimao Bat now every sabjeot of the 
Emperor of India may be tried in a Court if he 
does what is wrong Not even the rulers nnd 
judges are exempted But more important than 
this Is the fact that no one can bo convicted of 
orLme unless ho has been fairly tried aooordmg 
to the laws of the land and has been given an 
opportunity to defend himself by employing 
advocates learned in the law Whore guiit is 
not dearly proved the prisoner is given the 
benefit of the doubt and is set at liberty If an 
aeon sod person feels that he has been wrongly 
found gailty by one ooart he may appeal to a 
higher court, and finally in oertam cases ovon 
to the Emperor hiaiself who like* King Arthar 
of old may be supposed to say— 


Wo •* king to help the wrong* d 
Thro all our rowlm 

So keen u the dreire to do absolnto justice that 
Judges presiding over Courts ol Session nre 
assisted by assessors or jorios. 
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A jury is a committee of nine respeotable Trial by 
persons, and they have to decide upon the facts Jury 
of the case as they are established by the 
evidence of witnesses If the judge agrees with 
the finding of the jury, he passes judgment as 
the law provides But if he considers that the 
jury has given a wrong verdict, he arranges for 
the case to be retried by another jury A man’s 
accusers are required to prove that he is guilty , 
and if they have brought false charges against 
him, they may be severely punished for it It is 
a great boon to an accused person to have his 
guilt or mnocenoe determined by nine trust- 
worthy fellow-citizens , and everyone serving on 
a jury should be fearless and upright so that 
plain justice may bo done to all 

The system of trial by jury is a perfected form Varieties of 
of the old village panchayar, which may also be government 
said to be the parent of local self-government, 
an arrangement whereby the people of a town 
or district look after its affairs It was Lord 
Mayo who in 1870 made it lawful for the inhabi- 
tants of a place to raise money from among 
themselves, and spend it, through their manag- 
ing committees, upon sanitation, education, 
markets, medical chanties, and public works 
But because the members of the local com- 
mittees were still only learning the art of self- 
government, he placed them under the control 
and guidance of a Government official whose 
business it was to see that they used their 
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powers and the pnbJfc funds rightly Lord 
Ripon in 1883-84 oamed local self govern 
meat a step further by making it a means of 
political education Ho took a way mnoh of 
Lord Mayo s offioial control and gavo tho 
people a more real and important share in the 
management of their affaire Since then the 
plan of the local self-government in the larger 
towns is as follows Every municipal town i e 
a town in which the 
people have self-gov 
emment is divided 
into blocks or ward* 
Each ward has its 
own committee All 
personsln tho ward 
who pay a certain 
amount in taxes 
vote for a townsman 
of respectability to 
represont the ward 
on tho Connell of the 
town. These elootod 
members together 
with those who are nominated by Government 
form the Municipal Council and aro tailed Muni 
oipal Commissioners Thoy collectively manage 
local affairs onder tho legal powers given to them 
for that purpose by Government They arc 
authorised to Iovy taxes on such articles os are 
not already being taxed by the Provincial or the 
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Indian Governments For instance, they may 
require “octroi” duty on articles brought into 
the town for the personal use of its inhabitants — 
such as fuel, gram, oil, betel-nut, etc They 
have the power to tax houses, land, carriages, 
animals, and professions They may levy rates 
tor conservancy, water, and lights m streets 
In return for the money they pay the Muni- 
cipality, people are entitled to have their wants 
and comforts attended to The streets and 
drains must be kept clean A market-place 
must be properly provided Charitable dis- 
pensaries must be opened Pure water must 
be supplied The roads must be kept m good 
condition and hghted at mght, and schools must 
be assisted with grants of money Thus the 
local rates are used within the town for its own 
benefit But the other taxes which town people 
pay m common with villagers, they pay for 
those institutions which benefit the whole land, 
e g the army, the police, the magistracy, and 
the courts of justice 

In Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Fron- District 
tier Provmce, and the United Provinces, local B^rds 0 ^ 
self-government takes shape m District Boards 
m the Sudder Division, and m Local Boards m 
Subdivisions Some members of these Boards 
are elected by the people, and some are appomted 
by Government Whereas Municipalities look 
after the affairs within towns, Distuct and Local 
Boards look after the affairs of the country out- 
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Union* and 
Panchayat*. 


aide towns They levy rates and taxes whioh 
they expend upon roads primary education 
charitable dispensaries libraries and other useful 
things 

In oerfcafn villages in Bengal and Madras there 
is an altogether elementary form of local self 
government known as the village union or pan 
ohayat In Madras these oounoils of five villa 
gets appointed by the people themselves deal 
with sanitation sohoola market* eto In Bengal 
they also raise money for the salary of the village 
chauhxdar who works under their supervision 
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♦Local Boards In Bombay and Madras aro called T*3nk 
Boards. 

+ In Bombay and tbo Central Provinces the place of the 
Tfflago omonia to aomeaxlent taken by the local oommHtee* 
appointed nnder the Village Sanitation AcU 

X In Burma the district fundi are ondaf tb» control «* 
GoTpmnnat otQocra 
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We have seen the eleotive system at work Progress of 
m Village Unions, Local and District Boards, gyetem° tlVe 
and Municipalities In 1892 the Government 
gave wider scope to the principle of election by 
admitting elected members to seats on th e 
Legislative Councils of Go^ ernors and Lieuten- 
ant-Governors The elected members of the 
Council are returned by groups of Municipalities, 
groups of District Boards, by the larger land- 
holders, by associations of merchants, by univer- 
sities, and by other public bodies Besides this, 
there are additional members upon the Legisla- 
. tive Counoil of the Governor-General They are 
elected by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
and by the non-official members on the Legisla- 
tive Councils of the Governors of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, and of the Lieutenant-Governors 
of Behar and the Umted Provinces 
Up to 1909 the elective system was leally an 
enquiry into the question whether it was good 
for India that Indians should have a share in the 
government It was very generous of the British 
to have thought of allowing representative govern 
ment , and no one will blame them for having 
brought it m with caution But now that 
Indians have done good service upon the Legis- 
lative Councils of the land, it is felt that the 
time has come to enlarge those Councils, and 
admit into them a larger number of members 
chosen by the people Accordingly, the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council has been con- 



Social prmo- 
tkx* are not 
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siderably enlarged but its offioial members are 
at prosen t more in number than its elected or 
non-offioial members The Legislative Councils 
of the Governors of Bombay Madras and Bengal 
and of the throe major Provinces have likewise 
been enlarged Their elected members are chosen 
by municipalities distnot boards universities 
landowners planters Earopean and Indian mer 
chants and Muhammadans according to the 
needs of each Provlnoe No attempt has been 
made to secure an official majority in the Pro 
vinolal Legislative ConnoH But the President 
that is the Head of the Local Government, has 
the power to reject any measure whioh may have 
gained the approval of his Counod 

SECTION 2 So dial Pbookkss 
In telling you about the early British methods 
of judicial administration I related how m 
civil and social matters Hindu laws and customs 
for Hindus and Muhammadan laws and oustoms 
for Muhammadans have been preserved in the 
British laws for India You will remember too 
that in the Proclamation of 1858 Queen Victoria 
distinctly said that she did not desire tho re 
ligiona and oustoms of hor Indian subjects to 
be interfered with But it was never intonded 
that cruel ntes should continuo because they 
have the sanotioo of a certain religious system, 
or that sooial customs should bo allowed In tho 
land when they are truly criminal Accord 
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ingly — while the fullest liberty is allowed to 
every man and woman m the exercise of his or 
her faith — customs and ceremonies that deprive 
others of their personal freedom have been 
abolished And so, m the cause of humanity, 
such practices as thagi , suttee , infanticide, human 
sacrifices and hook-swmgmg have been put down 



Hook-swinging ( Oharak Puja) 

Again, m very early times it was considered Legislation 
proper for a Hindu widow to die upon the funeral damage of 
pyre of her husband Later on the duty of self- Hmdu 
sacrifice was relaxed, but it became the custom 
for widows not to remarry Akbar however 
ruled that a widow might remarry if she wished 
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to and in the time of Lord Mhousie in I860 
the Hindu Remarriage Act wm parsed whereby 
it was made lawful for Hindu women to wed a 
second time In recent timea instances have 
occurred m whiob widow remarriages have taken 
place 

dt*AW'tW€of f ^ I0r6 k another social matter in which tbc 
Hindu* ocm- British Government has felt it proper to interforc 
From the ver^ beginning of their rule the English 
*nity have held to the principle that every man has 

the right of freedom of conscience and as you 
remember the Queen s Proclamation laid it 
down that no one was to suffer m any way be- 
cause of bis Faith Under striot Hindu law how 
ever the Hindu who gives up his religion and 
embraces another creed is outcasted and loses all 
olaim upon family property Such a law being 
opposed to freedom of faith in 1850 an Act 
was passed which declared that any Hindu might 
become a Christian or a Muhammadan without 
losing his rights of inheritance 
Founds sdu- Napoleon was once asked what was most 
o*tion- needed for the uplifting of Franoc He replied 
Mothers He meant to say that the quail 
ties of a nation largely depend upon its women 
In oinfdhood a man receives bis earliest lessons 
of life from his mother For this reason all on 
lightened people set a high valuo upon the cdu 
o&taon of girls Now in India as a rulo girls 
have been much neglected It has not been 
thought necessary to send them to school as is 
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done m other countries They me married at 
a very early age, and if they ever go to school 
thev must leave it when they are 10 or i 1 ye ars 
old Thereafter they are burdened with homo 
duties, and are supposed to have no time foi 
boohs Government, however, m its great desire 
to uplift the races of India, has given female 
education its earnest attention It has opened 
many schools for girls, and has ai ranged foi 
education to be given to women in their homes 
The education of females is, however, a matter 
m which the Government is helpless without the 
co operation of the people themselves As long 
as child-marriage and the zenana system among 
the well to-do classes continue, much advance 
cannot be made t In 1914 only 5 4 girls in 
every 100 girls of school-going age were at 
school, and as in that percentage European, 

Native Christian, and B rah mo girls are included, 
the number of girls of the general population 
going to school is still less There was, in that 
year, only one girls’ school foi every 33 towns 
and villages In all India only 6 women in each 
1,000 are able to read In Burma the women 
are more advanced, for there 45 women m every 
1,000 are able to read 

Several laws have been made to enforce Laws m re- 
decency and morals At one time fakirs and fenoyancT 
jogis used to go about unclothed, and said it mora,a 


* See Diagram I (at end) 
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iWiglom knt But presently the Marquis of Hastings 
was Governor General opened several 
schools in which children oould learn to read and 
write their mot her tongue This continued till 
1836 when on the advioe of Lord Macaulay 
through tb* European soienoe and English began to be taught 
m*dJuio of 


langnaga. 


m the higher ol asses 
classes of sohools education was still given in the 


the EngU* “ *“ v uioodot although in the lower 
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vernacnlars Later on Lord Dalhouslo orcatcd 
the Department of Public Instruction end itp 
pointed Inspectors of Schools to see that real 
Univecdtv* progress was made When Lord Canning was 
Governor-General the Universities of Calcutta 
Madras and Bombay wero foundod and In later 
years other universities have been established 
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at Lahore, Patna, Allahabad and Benares Lord 
Mayo, Lord Ripon, and Lord Curzon, each in 
turn, did much for the education of the people 
In 1884-85 the Local Self-Government Act ruled 
that a certain portion of Municipal funds was to 
be expended upon primary and secondaiy schools , 
and m districts, primary schools were handed 
over to District Boards In connection with the 
several universities, there are now 145 art col- 
leges, and 46 colleges m which law, medicine, en- 
gineering and other professional studies are bemg 
taught to 26,000 students In 1913-14 about 
7,500,000 boys and girls were under instruction 
m schools and colleges 

These figures may look very large on paper 
But m spite of all that has been done, and is 
being done, to spread education, m all India and 
Burma taken together only 98 men, and only 
10 women, in every 1,000, aie able to read and 
write * 

| NUMBER OF PERSONS IN EVERY 
p 1,000 ABLE TO READ AND WRITE 


Males j 

Females 

Burma 

378 

46 

Madras 

119 

9 

Bombay 

116 

9 

Bengal 
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6 

Assam 
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1 4 

Punjab 

64 

3 

Central India 

65 

3 
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* See coloured Diagram I (at end ) 
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The cost of education in 1912 13 was above 
900 lakhs about half of which was paid by 
Government 

Technical In addition to sohools for genera! education 

there are also schools for technical education 
In them handicrafts are taught The most ele 
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mentary of these schools nro called indnstrlal 
schools The foromost of them are in tho 'Madras 
Presidency Tho subjects genorally taught are 
oarpentry smiths work shoe-making and tailor 
ing Lees commonly taught are metalwork 
weaving masonry and gardon/ng At tho Vic 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute) in Bomba* in 
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struction is given m mechanical engineering, 
cotton manufacture, metal working, enamelling, 
and engine-driving Government is very anxious 
to advance all kinds of industries 

To promote the culture of painting, drawing, 
and carving otc , there are Government Schools 
of Art at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore 
In them there are usually two departments, one 
for the fine arts, and one for the industrial arts , 
e g silver smithery, the jeweller’s craft cabinet- 
making, pottery manufacture, ornamental work 
in brass, copper and iron , wood and stone-carv- 
ing 

To advance a knowledge of the higher sciences 
there are engineering and medical colleges, 
veterinary and agricultural colleges, law colleges, 
and schools for commercial education and for the 
training of teachers 

The engineering colleges m Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Roorkee tram civil and mechanical 
engineers, who find occupation m the Public 
Works Department, m municipalities, mills > 
steamship, mines and electrical firms Besides 
at the Government medical colleges m Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore, medical training is 
given at twenty-two Government medical schools 
At Hughli, Patna, Cuttaok and Dacca, Survey 
Schools are at work Veterinary colleges and 
schools have been opened m various places, and 
tram students m matters relating to the improve- 
ment of cattle breeds, and m doctoring cattle 


Artistic edu- 
cation 


Scientific 

education 
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that are siok At Pubs in the Darbhanga Dts 
triot of Bihar a oentral agricultural college has 
been established to aid agricultural research and 
to assist in experiments for the improvement of 
oattle and cultivation 

Government however is not satisfied merely 
with helping people to receive an education in 
schools and oollegee It has been said that a 
man s true education begins when ho has done 
with the university Muoh of our most valuablo 
knowledge is gathered outside the olass room and 
leofcure-hall— in public libraries and museums 
Government accordingly maintains these and 
they may be visited and used without the pay 
ment of any fee Thus ample opportunity for 
farther study is afforded to any who wish to 
axoel in a particular soieuo© or art and to on 
able students to devote their whole time to stud} 
in suoh places Government has arranged for a 
number of Research Scholarships It enoourages 
the formation of learned societies which ovon 
the Governor-General joins For preservation 
in its libraries it buys rare and valuable book* 
written by Indian poets or soholars of bygone 
days It moreover keeps a staff of learned 
men whose businos* it is to find suoh boohs 
and when theso have been translated they and 
their translations are printed at the expense 
of the Oriental Translation Funds Besides this, 
able men are sent to explore the sites o! ancient 
civilisation and their studies of suoh places hnvo 
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brought to light much of historio interest For 
medical research into the cause of, and cures for, 
tropical disease, laboratories — the chief of which 
is at Kasauli near Simla — aie established at vari- 
ous largo cities For agricultural research there 



Indian Museum, Calcutta 

is the Pusa College which has already been 
mentioned It is intended that knowledge Enoourage- 
obtamed m research should be pubbshed for the j^thora 
instruction of all, and Government encourages 
authors by paying part of their prmtmg costs, 
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or by buying oopiea of their boota for distnbu 
tion 

There are also mstanoee in which people edu 
cated m India would greatly benefit by going to 
Great Britain or some other foreign coon try to 
complete their studies But often they cannot 
afford to go abroad To assist them Govern 
ment yearly awards oertain State 8oholarships 
and there are many Indians who owe their 
present position and scholarship to the liberality 
of Government To promote the soiontffio study 
of Sanskrit and Arabio four scholarships have 
been instituted to enable Indians to proceed to 
Europe and there learn the Frenoh and German 
languages whioh are rich in books of Oriental 
research and also to study under European pro 
fessors those ontioal and soiontlfio motkods which 
have produced so many famous Europoan Sans- 
krit and Arabio scholars 

8ECTION 4 Economic Prooiiess 

From what I have told you in tho last section 
yon will have seen that Government wishes to 
improvo both the rich and poor for tho life to 
whioh they havo been bom It has arts nnd 
solence colleges for thoso who wish to follow tho 
learned professions and it has industrial schools 
for those who wish to make a living by the 
work of their hands and bj tho caste occupa 
tions of their forefathers There are about 130 
industrial schools in whioh woaving carpet 
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making, black-smithery, shoe-makmg, tailoiing, 
basket-weaving, pottery, lace-makmg, and such- 
like crafts are taught In these schools the 
working classes are taught how to excel m the 
callings of their own castes Those who have a 
small store of money are shown how to trade 
with profit m such goods as are produced m the 
country In order fhat the trade and indus- 
tries may be properly cared for Government has 
a Department of Commerce and Industry 

The industries of India may be grouped into 
the following classes — 

1 Factory Industries , that is, those m which 

much machinery is used, eg cotton, jute 
and flour-mills , sugar, rope and paper works 

2 Handicrafts, that is, those industries in 

which the workers largely use their hands , 
e g hand-weaving, pottery, oarpentry, 
tanning, black-smithery, mat-making, and 
basket-weaving 

3 Mining Industries, that is, those m which the 

earth has to be dug into for such minerals 
as gold iron and coal 

4 Industrial Arts, that is, those mdustnes m 

which skilled workmanship is required , e g 
gold, silver and ivory work, modelling in 
clay , wood, stone and horn-carving , lace- 
makmg , and embroidery 

5 Agricultural Industries, that is, those which are 

concerned with the products of the field , 
e g lac, oil, tea and tobacco 
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So a? I was saying Government bos open< 
industrial schools for those who can go t-o th« 
For those who cannot books hare been writt* 
so that they may learn how to Improve tl 
things they make in thejr workshops In tl 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies certificates t 
merit are given to olever artisans and everj 
where Government rewards are given for nsefi 
inventions Government moreover for it 
publio works boys Indian materials when i 
can get them in preference to sending for ther 
from England Under its orders me/aa or coun 
try fairs ore held year by year and at then 
ore placed on view the boat roanlta of tho work 
shops and fields in the district Special priro* an 
given for well bred cattle and poultry for aupe 
nor garden and field produce for improvement* 
in maohinery and for exoeiionoe in workman 
ship At these exhibitions pooplo are able 
to compare their articles with those raado by 
other people And when tlioy boo that thotr 
things are not the best they naturally tn to 
improve thoir skiff and knowledge Tliev need 
not fear to let ovoryone soo tho improvements 
they have made in looms and other machines 
for Government has a law which punishes 003*0110 
who makes use of another man s invention or 
copies it without paying him or obtaining hh 
consent 

Under these circumstance* oveiy man feel* 
sure that I10 wifi reap all the benefits of his labour 
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He therefore tries to increase his business as 
much as he can Ho takes his goods to the 
market where they will fetch tho best prices If 
he manures Ins field , if he ploughs it deep , 
if he tends it with care , if he sows it with good 
seed, he knows he will have all the gain. If he 
makes a loom which works faster and better 
than the looms of other woavers, ho will make 
moie and better cloth than thej' can, and in a 
shorter time He thereby earns more money 
than they do, and so he can live in greater com- 
fort than they , and he is better able than they 
are to face famine and other calamities 

But for industries really to flourish, there must Free trade 
be many buyers and many selleis In the earlier 
days of our country’s history there were not 
many buyers Then the wants of people were 
few and simple They needed suoh things as 
cloth, ploughs, earthen pots, rope, and the like 
They did not go to other villages to buy them, 
for m their own village there was usually a 
weaver, a carpenter, a blacksmith, a potter and 
a rope-maker Money, too, was scarce, and 
people bought and sold things by barter For 
instanoe, if a weaver wanted a plough, he went 
to the carpenter and the blacksmith, who 
between them made a plough for so many yards 
of cloth Besides this, because of robbers on 
the roads, travelling was so unsafe that people 
did not like to take the risk of carrying their 
wares to lar-off markets The result was that 
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no artisan made more than he oould sell in or 
near his village But in oar day life and 
property are secure Far-off markets are easily 
reached by road steamer or train and pay 
mente are made in com and not in kind This 
being so the village handicraftsmen make more 
articles than are required to supply merely the 
needs of their own villages They carry their 
goods to other markets and sell them to traders 
and other bnyers And beoonse everyone wants 
to bay the best article for the least money 
artisans and tradere compete with one another 
in offering the best goods at the oheapest price 
Of oonrse nothing can be sold for less than 
what it costa in the making and so in firing 
the pnoe of let us say a pair of shoe* tho shoe 
maker has to total up the money he paid for 
leather thread instruments and nails Then 
he must add something for his labour and ho 
mast allow for a small profit Supposing then 
that he finds he can sell at his shop 50 pairs of 
shoes for Rb 100 con he sell thorn at tho same 
pnee at a market 20 or 100 miles distant T No 
heoannot for ho has new expenses to meet JIo 
has to pay his journeying and carrying expenses 
and he may have to pay a fee for o stall in the 
market He is no longer ablo to soil 50 pairs 
foi Rs 100 without losing money Ho has to 
sell them porhapa for Ra 100 Now if in the 
Mm o market there is a shop which sells as good 
shoes at 60 pairs for R« 102 people will bay 
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their shoes at that shop , and the man who has 
taken all the trouble to bring his shoes to a 
market far from his home, finds that no one will 
buy them From this you will see that the cost of 
placing goods on the market controls their selling 
price Hence, the great thing for the seller is to 
keep his expenses down And that is not pos- 
sible if taxes and octroi or customF-duties are 
required by Government on articles of trade 
Knowing this to be so, the Indian Government 
has arranged for free trade between India and 
other countries That is to say, it does not levy 
taxes or customs-duties upon most articles of 
trade brought into, or taken out of, India m 
ships The whole world is thus made into one 
great market place where Indian traders may 
compete on even terms with other merchants 
m selling the best goods at the cheapest price 
If import and export duties were to be levied, the 
Indian trader could not keep his prices down , 
and as a result he would not find buyers of 
Indian goods m distant countries Accordingly, 
everything which is used in manufacture, e g 
machinery, railway materials, raw stuffs used m 
industries, and food-grams, is allowed to be 
landed m India free of duty But there are 
certain things m which it is not wise to allow 
free trade , and for this reason import duty 
is levied upon such articles as guns, gun-powder, 
strong liquors, opium and salt On the other 
hand there are so many millions to be fed m 
4 
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India that it would not do for too mooh noe to 
bo Bent ont of the country and so a duty is levied 
on noe exported from India 
As it is India is unfortunately a land in 
whioh from time to time famines ooour Too 
muoh or too little rain may destroy the orops 
or loousts may devour the fields or a blight 
may set in and there is nothing for it bat 
famine Government is powerless to prevent 
famine but it does all it oan to defeat its sever 
ity This it does In two ways first by making 
pro tee ti vo works during the years that there is 
no famine and secondly by giving the snfforcra 
relief when there is famine Protective works are 
railways roads canals wells tanks and river 
embankments They are protective because 
they are all useful against famine By roil 
way and roads food may bo taken to places 
where the harvest has failed. Whon tho rain- 
fall has not boon enough tho fields aro watered 
from canals tanka and wells Certain rivers 
are liable to overflow and when they do so tho 
surrounding oountry is flooded and tho paddy 
plants rot and die To keep the waters within 
the river beds embankments oro raised on both 
sideo of the rivers as m Orissa Protective 
works of course cost much money and so in 
1878 Lord Lytton arranged for a famine Insar 
anco Fund by making it tho rulo that every 
year lj crorca of rupees must bo set apart for 
suoh works or for giving relief during a famine 
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A famine is a dreadful calamity In eveiv Fammo ro- 
country there aie manv people who go through 1lof 
life on insufficient food But when there is famine 

they have to do without even one meal a day 
Famines have occurred m this land for many 
centuries But before the English came into it 
no Government ever thought it a duty to feed the 
hungry and save the dying In our days, how- 
ever, as soon as there is famine, lelief works, o g 
tank-digging road-making, etc , aie started, 
and to those woiking on them daily wages aie 
given so that they may buy nee at a cheap puce 
from the Government stoics to which it has 
been brought from places where there is no fam- 
ine To those who are so weak 01 ill that 
they cannot work, cooked oi uncooked food is 
given free of cost The sick are cared foi in 
camp hospitals Indeed, everything that money 
and love can do is done to help the pool in the 
time of tlieir great trouble When the ploughing 
season returns, the people aie given advances 
of money so that they may buy seed-gram, and 
replace cattle that during the famine have died 
for want of grass and water At such times 
Government remits or suspends, m part or alto- Remission 
gether, the land-revenue In thefamme of 1913 ofrevenue 
as much as 1 crore of revenue was remitted, and 
187 lakhs of rupees were lent to the laiyats 

Help m time of famme is, however, only one of Measures for 
the many ways m which Government cares for the £f raiyats * 
well-being of the raiyat To look after his inter- 
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este m 1870 the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture was established Its special business 
is to prepare trustworthy records of the land 
rights of every cultivator These records are 
kept in the law oourts And so when there is 
any dispute about who is the owner of certain 
fields or how maoh rent is due the matter is 
quiokly and inexpensivelv settled by consulting 
the Government records in the local oourt As 
a result land disputes are not now as frequent 
as they used to be and the rniyat is protected 
against unlawful eiaotiona of revenue Thus 
while the raiyat is made safe in the possession of 
his lands he is also enconrag d to improve 
their quality for his revenuo is not increased If 
he raises larger and better crops on hit Soldo 
The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1S59 and its rovl 
dons in later years like similar Acts in tho 
other Provinces has increased the raiyat s scou 
rity without injuring tho reasonable rights of 
landlords Government has the power to liavo 
the estates of zamindars surveyed and rooords 
made of the rights of tenants It has doflned 
the manner in whioh rents are to be calculated 
increased or redaoed It has imposod penalties 
for unlawful exactions And it has made it verv 
dear under what circumstances alone a raiyat 
may be turned out of his honso and lands 
Ljricultaral Besides caring for tho raiyat in thoso wavs 
*nki. Government has tried to savo him from tho 
grasp of tho money lender Whon a villager to in 
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money difficulties, he usually goes to a mahajan, 
who gives him a loan at such a high rate of inter- 
est, that after a time the raiyat has often to sell 
his fields and even his house in order to pay off, 
it may be, only a part of his debt To help the 
needy raiyat the Government grants him loans 
on little or no interest, so that he may have 
money with which to improve his fields and buy 
seed or cattle Such loans, in 1900-01, amount- 
ed to over two crores of rupees In addition 
to this, Government has established Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies and Agricultural Banks, 
which lend money to villagers from funds that 
have been subscribed by members and others 
The money thus lent is repaid in small sums, 
and a very low rate of interest is taken We 
should do all we can to support this good work 
In Mysore, Bengal, the Punjab, and elsewhere, 
gram banks have been started In them ad- 
vances and repayments are made m gram 

Moreover, to encourage habits of thrift among Savings 
the people, Government has opened Savings banks 
Banks at 9,800 Post Offices In them people 
may put away as little as 4 annas at a time, and 
all their savings bear interest In 1913-14 the 
money placed m Savings Banks amounted to 
Rs 23,25,00,000. 

SECTION 5 Material Progress 
It is not every part of a country that has Reclamation 

o £ was to 

fields and villages upon it If the soil is such i anc j 
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that nothing will grow upon it it is called 
waste land Or some land near a village maj 
be kept for cattle to graze upon Them was a 
fame when because of the frequency of fnva 
sions the borderland between Afghanistan and 
India waa a ailent wilderness It is not quite so 
now Owing to the inroads of tho fierce aboriginal 
tribes of the Kochs and Ahoma large portions 
of Assam were once unpeopled and uncnlti 
vated. As a result of the ravages of pirates 
along the sea-coast and in the deltas of the 
larger rivers many thousand sqnare miles in 
Bengal were for years aninhabited It has been 
calculated that there are still 100 000 000 acres 
of waste land awaiting the plough. But under 
British role enemies to order and pcaoo have 
been driven out of the land and the population 
of India is steadily increasing Ono of tho great 
problems of the day is how to find food for tho 
teeming millions of tho country Tho readiest 
way Is to convert wasto lands into rico-fiolds or 
to grow cotton etc upon them Bat tho work 
of reclamation proceeds vory slowly In aomo 
plaoes there are deserts and of course nothing 
will grow upon sand. In othor places canals 
must be made before barren tracts can bo changed 
into fertile fields Tho following diagram will 
holp you to understand how much of the differ 
ent kinds of land there is in British India 
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Classification of the Land Surface of 

India 

(Scale 100 million acres = 1 inch) 



Unculturable 


Forests 


TJmrrigable , culturable 


Umrngable, cultivated 


Irrigated, cultivated 


Irrigable, cultivated 


Irrigable, culturable 


Million acres 
116 


47 


70 


96 


28 

43 

33 


NB — By “ untrriqable " land is meant land which does 
not require watering or is injured by it, as well as land to 
which no means exist for 'providing water 
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Iir^tJon In certain places the only way to fight farn 

Can*] a. mea and to assist in the reclamation of waste 

lands is to arrange for a sufficient auppl\ of 
water Before the time of the English hardly 
anything had been done in this direction But 
now large portions of the insufficiently watered 
parts of India have been provided with canals 
or tanks, or wells In the extreme north there 
is the Upper Swat River Canal lVhcn tho 
Indus and its tributaries rise yearlv through the 
melting of the snows on the Himalayas their 
water is distributed by tho Bari Doab Canal the 
Obenab Canal the lower Sutlej Canal tho Sir 
hind Canal the Jhelum Canal and some others 
In the United Provinces and Lower Punjab wo 
have the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals tho 
Upper and the Lower Ganges Cnnals tho Agra 
Canal and the Rohilkhand Canals In Bfharthore 
are the Saran and the Sono Canals and In Bongal 
the Eden and the Midnapur Canals In Orissa 
oertaln canals draw their water from tho river 
Mahanadi at Cnttack In Madras there aro canals 
in the deltas of tho rivers Kavarl Godavari and 
Kistna. InSindh the chief cnnals are the Western 
hara Canals the Sukknr Canal the Desert Canal 
and the Began Canal In Bombay tho "Krishna 
and Nira Canals may bo mentioned and in Burma 
tho Shwebo Canal Tho Ganges Canal alone I* 
one thousand miles long and its greatest breadth 
is 160 feet. The total length of tho cnnals in 
India is over 03 OOO miles W ith their diriribu 
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fcaries they give water to more than 80,000 
square miles of field land 

As water flows from a higher to a lower level, Tanks, 
canals are possible only m the great plains of 
India, and not m those parts of it which are 
hilly In such places large tracts of country 
receive their supply of water from great tanks 
or bands formed by throwing an earthen or 
masonry wall, called a dam, across the lower end 
of a narrow valley In the Madras Presidency , m 
the Bombay Deccan, in A] mere and Merwara, 
there are over 600,000 of these water reservoirs 
or tanks They are of various sizes, and cover 
6,395 acres m the case of the Penyar Tank, and 
7,900 acres in the case of the Rushikubiya Tank 
Tanks, howevei , are not so useful as canals, 
because they dry up m the hot season if the 
year’s rainfall has been at all deficient 

In places where neither bands nor canals can Wells 
be made, it is the practice to dig wells for the 
water that has soaked into the earth during the 
rainy season They are plentiful m the plains 
between Delhi and Benares, and are most 
numerous m the south-eastern part of the Madras 
Presidency 

Instead of buying some of her goods from Mills 
foreign countries, India is beginning herself 
to supply some of her own wants, and 
for this purpose she has several mills and 
factories 
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Mills 

W6 Oottoa liuii employing dally 11 1 100 perwn*. 


CO Jnt© 

201 000 

92 Rico 

12 75A 

02 Saw 

8^17 

7 Paper 

4 700 

0 Woollen 

3 400 



E urn cm or Ikdia Conor Mill* Lvlcutt*. 


Besides the» there arc oil mill, flourmills 
silk mills bone orosbing mills eto 


Factobies 

Ln 1013 there were altogether 2 58 
Jrkod bv steam or Cher power Thm em 
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plo} T ed about. 950,000 labouiers T will mention 
only a few of them 

1 % Indigo Factories, emplo\mg 80,013 person'* 


002 Cotton Presses , 85,000 

120 Juto Presses ,, 20,000 

8G Tilo Factories 13,000 

87 Rnilwnj Workshop ,, 70,000 

14 Go\ eminent Arms 

Factories , 13,000 


Besides these, tlieio aie numerous tea-factories, 
lac factories, etc 

In the interests of mill and factory labourers 
there is the Factory Act By it no child younger 
than nine years of age may work Children 
must not work for more than seven hours, and 
they are not to work at night Women are not 
to work for more than 1 1 hours, and are to have 
intervals of rest amounting to 1^ hours a day , 
and all laboureis are to have a period of rest 
during the day 

Protection is needed not only for labourers in Forest laws, 
mills and factories It is needed also for forests , 
and so Government has made certain forest laws 
We need wood for many purposes— for making 
our houses and our ploughs, our carts, and our 
boats So we cut down trees Left to ourselves 
we would go on cuttmg down all large trees, and 
m course of time there would bo no forests at all 
But forests do more than supply us with wood 
They help the earth to retain its moisture, and 
they attract the clouds that give us ram Be- 
sides this, they are the home of wild beasts If 
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W6 cut down the forests tigers and each-like 
animals having no home* m the jungles would 
enter our villages we should havo scarcity of 
rain and our supply of wood would run out 
The preservation of forest* Is therefore a very 
important matter The Government has a Forest 
Department whose duty it is to see that the 
forest laws are obeyed Certain forests havo 
been taken over by the Stato and resorved 
under polioe rules whioh have been made for 
their protection Steps have been taken to pro 
toot forests against being destroyed by firo and 
suoh praot/oea as kumn jhxim and lanngya or 
shifting cultivation have been put a stop to 
Only trees of a oertain tbiokness ore allowod to 
be out down and everything is dono to im 
prove forests by planting m them tree* useful 
as timber and profitable booause of their pro 
duots All Government forests aro surveyed 
and the oxpeuse of preserving improving and 
protecting them is more than covored by sales 
of wood oharcoal and other mnrkotable pro- 
duct* 

uflirmy*. Lord Maoaulay once remarked that with the 
©xoeption of tho art of printing no in\cnt!on* 
had done so muoh for tho moral and intellectual 
progress of man as those whioh had shortened 
distance and tnsdo ft cosy for people farapnrt to 
tell one another tholr thoughts According!? 
steamers railways and good roads must be 
regarded as aotlvo and important agents In the 
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progress of India When talking about famines 
and free trade we saw how useful railways are 
Thej T began to be made m India in 1850, when 
Lord Dnlhousie was Governor-General The 
first railway, 20 miles m length, was opened 
m 1853 between Bombay and Thana In the 
next yeai the East Indian Railway ran from 
Howrah to Pandua, a distance of 38 miles In 
1S56 the Madras Railway reached Arcot, 65 

miles Since then 
railways have 
multiplied, until 
now most parts 
of the country are 
served by them 
At the close of 
1914 there were 
altogetehr 34,652 
miles of line open 
to traffic, which 
cost m the mak- 
ing 495 crores of 
rupees, of which 
more than 210 
crores had been 
paid by Government Railways belong to 
Companies, Native States and Government, and 
are under the final control of the Railway 
Board, which is a branch of the Department 
of Commerce and Industries In 1 9 1 4 as many as 
450 million passengers travelled by train, and 82 



Lord Dalhoubee 
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Telegraph*. 


The Postal 
System. 


million tons of goods were oamed from one pfooo 
to another 

Closely oormeoted with railways is the tole 
graph system We owe its introduction into 
India to Dr 0 Shaughnessy a Profcs or of the 
Medical College Calontta Under tho patronage 
of Lord Dalhonsie In 1851 lie worked an experi- 
mental line of 82 miles and soon aftor Agra 
Bombay Peshawar Madras and Calontta wore 
connected by telegraph wires In 1 DM there 
were 8 1 503 miles of line over land, and 300 milos 
of cable in the Indian seas Thoy liavo been laid 
at a total cost of nearly 1 22 orores of rupees and 
in 1914 over 10 million messages were sent from 
telegraph offioas In the last few years tho 
capital oities have boon provided with stations 
for wireless telegraphy Tho telegraph system 
also 1 b under the control of the Department of 
Commerce and Industries 
The postman going with lettors from house to 
house is a pablio servant well known to you 
There were no postmen before tho year 1837— 
the year in whloh tho Postal Department was 
established Until then Government had its 
own arrangements for the carriage of state Jotters 
and parcels from ono place to anothor and as n 
favour private persons were allowed to use the 
Government service Thero wore no postage 
stamps in those days and tho charge from Cal 
cutta to Bombay was ono rupee per tola In 
weight In the absence of trains steamers ami 
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good roads with bridges, letters were earned by 
runners, country boats, dak garis, and horse and 
oamel riders The total length of mail lines now 
is over 160,000 miles, and more than 30 million 
letters and post cards annually pass through 
some 19,000 post offices The work done by these 
offices includes the making and the realising of 
payments , the banking of savings , the sale of 
quinine , and the insurance of parcels and letters 
Sixty years ago there was some uncertainty as 
to whether at the end of several weeks a letter 
would reach its destination Now we post our 
lettois confident that lti a day or two they will 
be correctly delivered 

Before the British Government was estab- Roads 
lished, m all India there was hardly a road 
worthy of the name The wayfarer of a hundred 
years ago had to travel by bridgeless cart-tracks, 
and risk encounters with wild beasts and high- 
way robbers His difficulties were increased by 
swollen rivers or famine-stricken districts Jour- 
neying — and that chiefly by palki — was possible 
only during the dry months of the year Trade 
was largely borne by river, for the roads were 
impassable for many months of the year 

It was not till Lord Dalhousie was Governoi- 
General that Government gave road-makmg its 
serious consideration During his time the Grand 
Trunk Road, with its bridges over many wide 
rivers, was begun from Calcutta to the Panjab 

Since then Local Governments, District Boards Bridges 
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and Municipalities have gone on multiplying 
roada until now all largo oities and centres of 
trade are connected by bridged roads which are 
fcepfc in repair all the year through Wild beasts 
and robbers are rarely met on tho way and rail- 
way stations are easily reached 
Roads and railways are not the only means 
available for travel and trade Muoh traffic is 
borne by river and sea To supply suitable 
landing plaoea every here and thoro along the 
bankB of rivers ghals 1 e steps leading down to 
tho water have boon made by Government or by 
private persons For the landing of ships there 
are dookyards at Karaohi Bombay and Calcutta 
Besides these dockyards along the sea-coast there 
are harbours where merchant-ships and mon-of 
war may safely be at anohor Tho chief bar 
boars are at Aden Karaohi Bombay Madras 
Chittagong and Rangoon In addition to being 
convenient stations for tbo landing of cargo from 
merohant-ships harbours exist also for tho pro 
tection of India against enemies that may attack 
her by sea If hostile fleets come they mast 
anohor their ships where they will not bo In 
dangor of being wrecked Bv making all suoli 
places into harbours ovory possible landing place 
in India has been shut against tho entrance of 
enemies from over tho seas 

Foes may however como by land as well as 
by *ea and it is necessary to bo prepared 
against the coming of both And so to check 
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invasion In nn nrim from tlm north, n chain 
of ontjnnfs and fort ri’s<os hns been eioctid along 
t ht* northern fiontici- Smeral oth"i forts have 
hkc\vi-e be< n htnlt at important town*- to hold 
the troops m time of pa itv, and to«dudtcr oif i/on*- 
m time* of uni 

But apart from human fo<", there me enemies 
of a more damteiotis hmd from ulmh Cknein- 
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ment -wishes to protect us Sicknesses, such as SnnUntion 
smallpox, cholera, fcvci and plague, often visit dcalm^wuh 
our homes, and can y of! our loved ones Some c P |domics 
of these sicknesses we bring upon ourselves by not 
keeping our houses and then suiroundings clean, 
and by not living in obedience to the laws of 
health But Government does not loavc us to 
die because we live unwisely It has appointed 
5 
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a Sanitary Board to look after the publio health 
of eaoh Province Under the guidance of that 
Board Sanitary Comtmsdoners Sanitary 
Engineers Civil Surgeons Municipalities Dis- 
trict and Local Boards and Village Unions try 
to have aronnd our homes suoh conditions as 
are favonrablo to good health. Government has 
made it the duty of every Municipality and 
District and Local Board to remove from near 
our houses the impurities whioh poison tbo air 
we breathe and make us ill As a our© for 
malarial fever quinine is sold at a oheap price 
at all post offloos Cholera results ohlefly from 
our drinking impure water from tanks and wells 
Many large oities have therefore been given a 
supply of pure water which is brought from a 
dlstanoe in pipes laid iu tho grouud In small 
cities deep wells and largo tanks are dug so that 
there is no need for us to drink tho unclean 
water of stagnant pools Against plaguo we 
are offered protection by inoculation and against 
smallpox by vaccination At Kasnali and some 
other plaoes medical men are engaged in a 
scientific study of the causes and ourcs of Indian 
diseases And when there Is a serious outbreak 
of siokness speoial officers are sont to tho affooted 
areas to find out and remove tho cause of tho 
siokness to tend the sick and to adriso tho 
healthy 

But though sanitation has made some progress 
In oities it has hitherto done very little for thi 
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people living m villages It is strange, but it is 
none the less true, that though the people of the 
plains are very particular about the cleanliness 
of their body, the sense of public cleanhness 
is absent in them They cling to domestic cus- 
toms even when these are injurious to health 
They live in crowded houses into whioh but 
httle light and fresh an enter The village site 
is dirty, overrun by cattle, choked with rank 
weeds, and poisoned by stagnant pools The 
village tank is polluted by people bathmg and 
washing clothes m it Still villagers use its water 
for drinking and cookmg Government knows 
that they defy the simplest laws of health, mainly 
because they are ignorant And so it has had 
little books written whioh give a few simple 
rules for village sanitation These rules are from 
time to time explained to villagers by District 
Officers Besides this, the simple laws of health 
are being taught to children in primary schools, 
m the hope that when they grow up to be 
men and women they will keep their homes and 
villages clean, and so see fewer outbreaks of 
epidemics and fatal sickness But meanwhile 
the Village Sanitation Act has taken the villag- 
ers in hand In Madras, for instance, the Vil- 
lage Umon colleots a house-tax, and spends it 
m making and repairing the village road, m lay- 
ing drams, and m digging wells and tanks But 
the time is looked forward to when the people at 
large will know enough of the laws of health to 
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become interested m seeing that those laws aro 
obeyed In their villages and homes 

When we were learning something about land 
settlements mention was made of a survey by 
whioh revenue was calculated As this is only 
one out of several kinds of surveys I had better 
tell you about the more important surveys 

1 Topographical Survey — This survey gives 
us an outline of the geographical features of a 
country It tells us where Its mountains and 
plains its high lands and its valleys its rivers 
and lakes are It desoribes to ur what a man in 
a balloon would see looking down from a height 

2 Manne Survey — This surverv is concerned 
with tho sea-coast the depths and sliallowi and 
the islands rooks and ourrents In tho sea 

3 Revenue or Cadastral Survey —This is a 
detailed measurement of a country so that its 
land revenues may be oaloulatod From it the 
maps of villages and estates aro prepared and 
their permanent boundary marks aro sot Tt 
provides each villago with its own mnp m whioh 
ore shown Its limits its soveral fields each by 
oaoh and its principal natural features Several 
revenuo surveys put togotbor give us a topo- 
graphical survey 

4 Trigonometrical Purvey —In this sum?) all 
measurements of tho land surfneo are calculated 
with groat aocunoy from* single base It gives 
an acourato map of all India 

6 Fortsl Surrey —This aurvoy, ns the name 
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clearly explains, is concerned with the measure- 
ment of the land surface which is covered with 
forests At present 69,000 square miles of forest 
land have been surveyed, and reduced to maps 

6 Botanical Survey — This survey tells ns 
which kinds of trees and plants grow m different 
parts of the country It is also concerned with 
a study of the medicinal and commercial value 
of forest products , of the means by whioh food- 
grams and cotton, etc , may be improved , and 
of the cures for the diseases of plants 

7 The Archaeological Survey is concerned 
with the preservation of the beautiful and inter- 
esting buildings left by dynasties and peoples 
who have passed away Its investigations and 
reports have thrown light on the past history 
of India 

8 Geological Survey —A geological survey 
tells us where the different kinds of rocks and 
minerals are to be found either upon the land 
surface or below it From it we learn where, 
if we dig deep enough, we shall find gold and 
silver, copper and iron, marble and coal, mica 
and manganese, and various other kinds of 
metals and mineral oils 

When we have learnt from geological surveys Mining 
where certain metals are to be found, we dig °P eratl0n8 
mines for them As mimng is attended with 
danger, the Indian Mines Act has been passed so 
that every oare may be taken of human life 
India is rich m minerals , although the mining 
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industry is stiii in its infanoy wo have 1 ,426 mines 
— fi02 of which arc ooal mines — which employ 
133 000 men, women and children Here fa a 
list of the chief mines and the plaoe* where they 
are moat numerous — * 

Coal Mints — in Bengal Bihar Assam and 
Central India 
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Iron Mtnts — in Mysore and Haiderabad 
Mangantst Mints — in Central India and the 
Central Province* 

Mico Mines— In Bengal Madras and UaJ 
pntana 

Marble Mints — in Jubbulpore 
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Saltpetre Mines - m Bihar 
Ruby Mines — in Burma. 

Petroleum Mines — m Eastern Bongal and 
Assam and Burma 

While we dig tli^ earth to enrich ourselves Preservation 
with its hidden store of wealth, Government is comments 
not forgetful of the value of India’s noble build- 
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mgs and costly monuments Many of them 
have gone to decay through long years of 
neglect and exposure Many more have been 
wilfully disfigured m time of war, and beautiful 
carvings and statues have been chipped and 
broken Sometimes people have used the stones 
of a superb palace in building their houses It is 
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the great desire of tie G of© ram eat that the 
grand buildings of a former age should bo repaired 
and preserved and that the monuments raised 
to the illustrious men of ft former timo should 
be saved from ruin It has therefore madothom 
over to the oar© of the Archaeological Depart 
ment whose officers- — besides writing learned 
books about such buildings and monuments— aro 
required to restore those that have fallen into 
ruin and to preserve all against the attacks of 
Time For this purpose money is yearly set aside 
from the publio funds and already man) beauti 
ful buildings have been repaired and ar© being 
carod for 

SECTION 0 Civic Progress 
Before European nations came to India there 
was no printing press in tho land When 
authors wrote books oopics ol them wore made 
by hand Moreover the books written were not 
intended for tho common people They were 
wntton in Sanskrit or Arnblo or Persian ftnd 
therefore oould be understood onlv b) the 
learned But when Christian missionaries came 
Into the country they vrnntod to reach the 
masses and not only the learned few So they 
learnt the languages spoken by the people in their 
homes opened * illago school* and taught the 
vernaculars in them But schools cannot >erv 
well do without books and no tho mi'iIonnrirH 
at Sc ram pore cast typo in Bongall There the* 
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printed school-books, and Bibles, for some yoars, 
and m ISIS they prmted India’s voiy first 
Bengali newspaper, the Dai 'pan 

But of course, long before this, m India book 
and newspapers had been printed in English, 
and till 1797 the press in India was on the samo 
footing as the press in England, except that the 
Governor-General had the power to send out of 
the country an offending editor But m 1798 the 
press was put under censorship, i e nothing was 
allowed to be printed which had not been read 
and approved by the Secretary to Government. 
In 1818 the Marquis of Hastings abolished the 
censorship, and made the press free, provided 
that no act or measuie of Government was hos- 
tilely criticized , that nothing was published 
which would create alarm or distrust in tho 
Indians or hurt their religious feelings Imme- 
diately, seven newspapers were established But 
m 1823 it was found proper to hoense editors 
and presses, and to cancel the licenoe if thoro 
was reason to do so In 1835 Sir Charles Met- 
calfe made the press once more free, and later on 
Lord Ripon removed certain restrictions from the 
vernacular press 

There are countries even now where books 
and newspapers cannot be published until what 
has been written in them has been approved by 
the press censor Thus the mouths of people 
are shut, and they cannot publish their reasons 
for thinking that any new law or measure will 
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not bo for their good Nor can they freely te 
their rulers what reforms they wish for Tb 
beet Government however ia the one whlol 
seeks only the good of the governed. That beicq 
so the first aim of rolers shonld be to find on 
from the people what they desire for themselves 
and they should, therefore enoourago the peoph 
to open their minds wlthoat fear To silence 
discontent is not to remove it The English 
Government knows this well And as it wants 
to rule over happy and contented subjects it 
asks them to give it their opinion and advioo on 
every new law and proposed measure For this 
purpose it has given the country n free press to 
speak on behalf of the people 

It is expected of courao that the press will 
not misuse its liberty Editors must not write 
so as to bring the Government and its agents 
into contempt nor must they incito people to 
aots of lawlessness Tboy should put forward 
sound and honest arguments and they ought 
to state actual fnota Readers on their part 
must not allow themselves to bo swayed bj 
Everything that is written They should read 
their books and nowgpapcrs with open and 
thoughtful mind* and dccido questions upon 
their merits 

Rteht of Besides lotting their wishes and opinions be 

£oMkj mfct known through hooks and newspapers (hero is 
another way in whioh people may obtain the 
oar of their rulers They may come together 
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and discuss matters of public interest, and seek 
advice from one another Public meetmgs, 
soberly and loyally conducted, are perfectly law- 
ful, and any one may attend them It must, 
however, be borne m mind, that freedom of 
speech is a valuable privilege, and must not be 
used to stir up strife and bitterness, nor to incite 
people to acts of violenoe or contempt for am 
thority 

Newspapers and public meetmgs are for public Right of 
matters But there are times when a person has Petltlonm 6 
a private grievance It is not an affair in which 
a law court can help him Redress can be given 
to him only by a person in authority If so, he 
is at liberty to petition the heads of departments 
and Governments, and even the Viceroy himself, 
and ask for the favour he wants , or for the removal 
of his wrongs But the only petition allow- 
able against the sentence of a court is when a 
man, sentenced to death, prays the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Governor, the Viceroy, or even 
the Emperor, for his life to be spared The 
right to petition is a precious civic gift, and not 
the least of the many boons given to India by 
England 

When I was telling you that, although there Eligibility tr 
was a ruling race, there was no ruling caste m ^ 3 e ^° 1 s nfc ’ 
India, I said that Indians are admitted to a m the public 
large number of paid and honorary (1 e unpaid) to^onorary 
appointments, and I named some of them offices - 
When the East India Company came to this 
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coon try it found the Mughal Emperor* govern 
ing almost entirely and eomotlmes altogether 
through superior Muhammadan officers Bnt 
the Company itself from the very outset relied 
largely upon the help of Hindus and Mosloms in 
carrying on its business whether at courts or in 
markets When it entered upon the admlnlatra 
tion of justice it employed Hindu and Muham 
madan scholars to assist its judges in applying 
Hindu and Muhammadan law in civil cases 
In 1833 an Act was passed which declared 
No native shall bv reason only of his 
religion place of birth descent oolour or any 
of these be disqualified from holding any place 
offioo or employment under tho East India 
Company Slnoe 1853 natives have been 
allowod to compete in England for admission 
into the higher or Covenanted Service When 
the Sepoy Mutiny happened somo were in 
favour of shutting tho public services against 
Indians But Qaeon Viotoria thought differ 
ently — 

And ■t*te*roen »t her «nradl met 
Wbo knew the •eeiotw when to UV 
Oceanian by the hand *r*d ra»ke 
Tb* bound* of freedom wider yet 
Dr *h*plng «<roo stfffWt decree 
Which kept her throne muhekeo etlU 
Broad beeed upon her people • wUL 

And «o in 1868 when the Qnccn look over the 
dlroot government of India from tho Company 
aho loaned her Proclamation which In one o! 
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its clauses, ordered tlic admission of Indians 
into the services of th e Crown In 1 8 70 the gates 
of the public services were thrown open still 
wider, for it was then declared that Indians of 
proved meat and ability might be appointed to 
any of the offices which had so far been reserved 
by law to members of the Covenanted Service 
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But as the rules made at this time for the selec- 
tion of Indians did not work satisfactorily, m 
1886 a Commission was appointed to think out 
a better scheme On the advice of the Com- 
mission the executive and judicial adminis- 
tration was divided into two sections — the first 
to be filled by men, whethef of European or 
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Indian birth selected and appointed in England 
and to be known aa the Indian Civil Servioe the 
second to be filled by Indians selected and ap- 
pointed in India, and to be known as the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service A similar division was 
made in the Publio Works Telegraph Police 
and Education Departments This arrangement 
of Servioes is still in force 

In addition to the Indian (or Imperial) and Pro- 
vincial Servioes there is a very largo Subordinate 
Service to win oh almost exclusively Indiana are 
appointed- Some of the offices comprised in it 
although inferior in dignity to those belonging 
to the superior Services are Important and 
well paid. It is moreover possible to pass 
from the Subordinate into the Provinoinl Ser 
vioe 

In 1913 the Indian Civil Sorvice hod in it 1 319 
members of whom 40 were Indians The Pro- 
vincial Servioes had over 4 000 members in tbo 
superior branohes of the executive and judiolal 
departments and an army of dorks and others 
were in the Subordinate Servioo To secure tho 
moderately paid services to Indians alono no post 
carrying a salary of more than Its 200 a month 
oan be given to a person other than an Indian 
without the previous sanction of tho Governor 
Genoral in-Counoil 

And lastly in his Proclamation of tho 1st 
November 1008, our late Emperor Edward VII 
said Steps are being continuously taken 
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towards tho obliteration of distinction of race as 
tbo test for access to posts of public author^ 
and poncr. In this path I confidently expeot. 
and intend the process hcnceforw ard to be Stead- 
fast- and sure as education spreads, experience 
ripens, the lessons of respon^ibiht}' well learned 
by the keen intelligence ” Accordingly, to give 
Indians the education necessary to fit them 
fer high paid and unpaid duties, Government 
does all it can to promote, in its universities and 
colleges, a spread of the higher branches of know- 
ledge 

But it is not the wish of over}’- ono to find ser- Openness oi 
vice under Government Many prefer to follow R,o 0 n q rofoq ' 
the learned professions and be doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, civil and electrical engineers, archi- 
tects, journalists, and so forth. In pre-English 
times, most of these avenues of profitable em- 
ployment did not exist There is now nothing to 
prevent a man from entering upon any profes- 
sion , and he is able to learn it at one or another 
of the colleges which Government has estab- 
lished in many parts of the country Every- 
where m India we find Indians occupying the 
foremost places m every honourable walk of life 


SECTION 7 General Progress 


Ever since the foundations were laid of a A high 
British Empire m India, it has been the honest g^raleffi- 
aim of every ruler — from Clive and Warren Hast- cuency m 
mgs till to-day — to mamtam a high standard of tratfon”” 118 
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effioienoy in the administration Thoroughness 
is the goal in every detail of work Pnblio eer 
vanta are selected not only booauio they are well 
ednoated but altio because their character is good 
To obtain auoh men liberal salaries are paid. 
And from a hi h cliss of agent-* Government 
expeots and gen rally recoives a high class of 
work. 

You have seen how every branoh of admimstra 
tion has been brought under a well plannod sya 
tem Although the Government Is a British 
Government the publio services havo been thrown 
open to the beat men and there Is no ruling oatte 
in India. There is no interference with anv 
man s religion Land revenues are collected 
without the poor being oppressed The police 
and magistracy keep order and the array and 
navy are ready for our defonce Laws havo been 
ooUooted into codes and justioo is impartially 
metod out in open court Through suoh Instl 
tutiona aa Panohayats Viilago Unions Local 
Boards District Boards and Municipalities wo 
are learning solf government Tho suppression 
of inhuman practioes and many social reforms 
have increaaod onr personal freedom Education 
has been spread and industries havo been encour 
aged Tho material prosperity of tho country 
has been advanood by tbo construction of rail- 
ways canals roads landing places bt nanlta 
tlon forest laws geological survoys etc Mach 
has been dono to fight famines Freedom has 
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been given to the press And, above all, life and 
property have been rendered secure 

It is the natural right of every man to call his increased 
life and property his own But this was exactly j^and'pro- 
what no one m India could do a little over a perty 
hundred years ago In those days one’s life 
might be taken at any moment, and of all 
possessions landed property was the least valu- 
able At one time the usual price of a field 
was the crop standing on it And even at that 
price it was often dear For, before it could be 
reaped, down would come a swarm of Pindans 
or Marathas, slay the owner, and carry off 
his ripened corn People were glad to escape 
with their lives into the jungles, and leave their 
homes and belongings to the enemy Not the 
least to be feared were outlaws called thags Repression 
These professional murderers and thieves made of Thagt 
life and property altogether insecu re They were 
the terror and curse of the land from Hyderabad 
to Oudh, and from Bandelkhand to Rajputana 
They wandered from place to place without any- 
one knowing who they were They joined them- 
selves to travellers, gamed their confidence, sud- 
denly strangled them, and robbed the dead 
bodies, which they speedily buried Lord Wil- 
liam Bentmck freed the land of them 

Dacoits, too, were lawless robbers who went an d Daooity 
about in gangs They broke into houses, or they 
fell upon travellers, and took all that they could 
lay hands on, killing any who resisted them 
6 
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These pe*ta to eooiety were not pat down nnt!l 
Government established the Thagl end Daootty 
Department of Polioe 

Peaoe brings with it prosperity for ft permits 
people to take an interest In their own affairs 
The quietness we have under British role has 
widened oar ao tin ties and we are now turning 
onr attention to trade and commerce to inda* 
tries and education and we desire to bavo a 
share In the government of our land In provi 
ous Seotions wo have learnt something about the 
progress we hare mado in these matters and wo 
have seen how every man is free to omploy his 
time his thought and hia money in the way that 
seems to him most profitable 

Bat more than this There are signs of the 
awakomng of something liko a now national Ufo 
In an oarlier part of this book I pointed out that 
for people to be one nation thoy most havo one 
origin and religion the sarao language and cus- 
toms and one king over them In India we 
certainly have one Emperor Bat in other 
matters wo have not those oonditfons whioh go 
to make up a single nation and yet there are 
other influences that are drawing as together and 
to a oertain oxtont giving us a new national life 
For ins tan oo loyalty to the King Emperor and 
a common desire for tho continuance of Ills role 
make us one at heart Again wo have learnt 
to tolerate all religions and as we begin to 
think more about tho points on which we agree 
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and less about the points on which we differ, one 
important cause of disunion is disappearing 
We realise that we have one purpose, although 
we may have many religions Moreover, there 
was a time when the people of one part of India 
could not understand the language of the people 
of another part, and this put a line of separation 
between them But the gradual spread of a 
knowledge of English is giving us a common 
language, and this too is creating among the 
educated amongst us a sense of oneness Fur- 
ther, the press m every part of the country, 
although using different vernaculars, thinks ahke 
on most subjects of public interest, and so the 
people are often found to have the same ideas on 
important questions Railways have brought 
distant places mto touch with one another A 
sense of isolation no longer exists The post 
carries newspapers to every town and to many 
villages, and educated people take an interest 
m what is happening m other parts of the coun- 
try, or in other parts of the world The railway, 
the press, and a knowledge of English, have 
oalled mto bemg the Indian Moslem League and 
the National Congress, an all-India Conference of 
leaders, who debate upon the political aspira- 
tions of Indians, and upon the introduction of 
social reforms The admission of all races and 
castes mto the puplic services, the crowding 
together of high and low castes m railway car- 
nages, and the toleration of religious differences, 
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have combined to soften the former severity of 
caste distinctions and to produce n feeling of 
oneness and along with the othor influences 
at work they have awakened something of a new 
national life 



PART II. 


THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIA. 


SECTION 1 . The Government 


WlieD Queen Victoria, m 1858, took over the India’s place 
direct government of India ^the East India Com- ^p® r ® ntlsh 
pany came to an end, and the duties of its Board 
of Control were committed to the Secretary of 
State for India and his Council Since then 
India has been a part of the great British Em- 
pire — that Empire upon which the sun never 
sets 


The Government of England is a Limited Mon- 
archy, this is to say, its Kmg himself has to obey 
the laws of the land, and he cannot do to his 
people just as he pleases On the contrary, he 
is not able to do anything that is opposed to the 
wishes of his subjects, who make their will known 
to him through the great councils of the land, 
called the Houses of Parhament Of these 


Houses there are two — the House of Lords, a 
council of princes and nobles , and the House 
of Commons, a lower council, whose members 
are chosen by the people at large In the work ^ 
of actually ruhng his realm, the King is assisted ] 


by a special council called the Cabinet The 
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( Cabinet Ministers — of whom the Secretary of 
State for India is one — are answerable to the 
Housea of Parliament and they therefore are 
carets} not to advise the King to each courses 
as are contrary to the will of the nation The 
Se cretary of State for I ndia is al so a member of 
t he Privy Conned— a seleot committee . He is 
thus responsible to the King and also to Parlla 
ment (and so finally to the British nation) for the 
proper administration of Indian affairs. Ho has 
been given very large powers and in all matters 
but on e — the expenditure of public money— he 
may issue orders without consulting his CounoiL 
But as he holds office in England it is necessary 
that in India itself there should be «omcono at 
The Vkwroy the head of tho Government And so we havo 
here a Governor General who though subordi 
India. nate to the Secretary of State for India is 
superior to the Governors and Lioutenant Cover 
nors and Chief Commissioners in India As 
Viceroy he represents the King of England who 
is also Emperor of India 
The Vloeroy then, is the supremo authority in 
British India His sanction is necessary to all 
laws and all legislation in respect of finance reli 
gion, the army the naval squadron, and the rela 
tions of the Government with foreign powers 
The Aota pawed by Provincial Legislative Coun 
ells do not become lavr until he has given hi* 

assent to them He has immediate control of the 
larger Protected Native States When necessary, 
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he has the right to interfere in certain matters of 
their internal administration He may depose 
their rulers if such a course seems advisable, 
and he may assume charge of the States for any 
1 period that may be desirable 

But on the other hand the Governor-General His res- 
must obey the orders issued by the Secretary of to°he lllty 
State m Council , and he must keep his official of 

f superior informed on all Indian affairs Without i n dm 
the consent of the Secretary of State he can nei- 
ther declare war, nor make peace Although he, 
land not the Secretary of State, initiates all new 
/laws and measures, the latter has full power to 
ft disallow any of the proposals of the Governor- 
’ General But so close is the almost daily con- 
1 sultation between the two, that the business of 
government goes on smoothly 

The Governor General has a standing counoil The Eseou- 
of Ordinary Members, and with them he forms 
what is known as the Government of India 
] This Supreme Government retains m its own 
hands all matters relating to foreign powers, the 
j defences of the country, general taxation, the 
coming of money at mints, public debts, goods 
upon which customs-duty should be taken, 
railways, and the post and telegraph services 
1 The Members of Council, like the Governor- 
General himself, are appomted for a term of 
five years by the Emperor Each Member has 
charge of one of the_ great Departments of the 
Government In addition to carrying on sever- 
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ally the business of their own Department* 
when they moot m Counofl they advise tho Gov 
emor General on all matters of public Import- 
ance Although the Govornor-Geneml is usually 
guided by the majority of his Council ho may 
in matters of grave importance over nde tlioir 
opinion This he very rarely does Tho Cora 
mander-m -Chief is always an Extraordinary 
Member of Council and he holds charge of the 
Army Department Ho deals with cantonments 
volunteers and all matters concerning tho arm} 
Let mo tell you something abont these Depart 
monta As I havo said eaoh is presided over by 
a Member of Counoil who has a Seorctary serving 
under him The Secretaries place every case bo 
fore the Mombers who dispose of business in 
ordinary matters Bat in Important affairs tboir 
aotion requires tho approval of the Governor 
General 

( 1 ) Tht Foreign Department with the Governor 
General at its head exercises control over 
the larger Nativo States and regulate i tho 
political relationship botaoen India and 
foreign powers and frontier tribes 

(2) The Home Department is concerned with 
interna I poiitica Ian and justice txluca 
tion medical and sanitary matters ohurch 
affairs thepolice jails municipalities and 
district boards 

(3) The Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
has charge of revenue and scientific surveys, 
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land settlements, forests, emigration, famine 
relief, museums, and exhibitions 

(4) The Public JkorAs Department is responsible 
foi roads, buildings, and irrigation, and is 
administered by the Member of Council who 
presides over the Department of Revenue 
and Agiiculturc 

(5) The Legislative Department frames laws and 
regulations, and advises the other Depart- 
ments m their legal difficulties 

(6) The Financial Dcpaitmenl supervises tho 
money-matters of the Empire , the postal and 
telegraph services , currenoy and mints , 
customs, salt and opium revenue 

(7) The Department of Commerce and Indust) y 
deals with all matteis concerning manufac- 
tures and commerce, including railways and 
the postal and telegraph departments 

When matters of legislation (i e , making laws) Tho Logisla 
as distinguished from administration (i e , ruling) tlvoCouncl1 
have to be dealt with, the Executive Council is 
enlarged by the appointment to it of additional 
members This enlarged council for the framing 
of laws is known as the Legislative Council 
/ Laws are not hastily made The following are 
/ the stages that usually must be passed beforo 
! any measure becomes law — 

(1) After due notice, at a meeting of the Legisla 
fcive Council, the Member m charge of the 
bill asks leave to introduce it When the 
permission has been given, the draft of the 
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bill is published and the publio may then 
eay what they think of it 

(2) The bill is referred to a Seleot Committee 
who under the guidance of the Law Mum 
ber consider it and the opinions that have 
been received upon it 

(3) The report of the Seleot Committee is con 
si derod by the Council and improvements 
arc made in the original draft 

(4) Tho proposal is made that the bill as amend 
ed bo passed 

( 6 ) It is signed by the president of the meeting 
and by the Governor-General by way of 
aeaent and then it is finally published in the 
Gazettes as an Aot 

3on*tit«tlon India is made up of British Provinces and 
*)• prarin. Protected Native States The latter came into 
rWOov*m- existence under treaties of various kinds I 
shall tell you more about them later on. With 
respect to the British Possessions you will doubt 
lees remember tliat in the days of tho East India 
Company there were at ono time three principal 
settlements one in Madras another in Bombay 
and a third in Bengal Their affairs were admin 
isterod by a President The name Prcsldenoy 
was I therefore applied to the whole tract of 
country over which his authority extended 
And so we had the Prcsldenoy of Madras the 
Presidency of Bombay and the Presidency of 
Bengal The other large divisions are known 
as Provinces and Chief Comrafs-uonmliipi 
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Subordinate, then, to the Government of India, 
there are Presidency and Provincial Govern- 
ments Ordinary internal administration , the 
assessment and collection of revenues , educa- 
tion , medical and sanitary arrangements , irri- 
gation, roads and buildings fall to their share — 
although in all these matters they are under 
the supervision and control of the Government 
of India Their constitutions differ m some res- 
pects as you will see from the following table — 


A 

B 

C 


Presidencies 
Provincoi; 
Chief Commis- 
sionorslnps 


Adminis- 
tered by 


Appointed j Councils 

by | 


A PnrstonNCirs 

1 Bombay 

2 Madras 
T Bongal 


Govor- 

nor 


B PllOMNCl 9 

1 Bihar A. Onsna 
Z United Provin- 
ces of Agra and 
Oudh 
3 Punjab 
l Burma 


Lieuten- 
ant -Gov - 
ernor 


C Coir'nssio'rrnsnrrfl 

1 Central Provin 
ccs and Bornr 

2 A j mere 

3 Coorg 

-t Bnti'-h Bnlu 
elusion 

A N V\ J ronlicr 
Prov me • 
t> Andaman Jr 
lands 
T 

Delhi 


Clin f 
Comma' 
Mom r 


Tho Empcr- 1 1 Exocu 
or tivo 

2 Legis- 
lative 


Gov ernor- 
Gencral 
with tho 
npprov nl 
of the Em 
poror 


Legisla- 

tive. 


Governor- Some 
General with 
other* 
without 
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j The Governors of Madras Bombay and Bengal 
deal direot with the 8eoretary of State for India 
in matters which are not of the first importance 
Bat Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commis- 
sioners deal onlv with the Govemor-Genoral 
All the Provinces ore divided into Divisions 

In its 


Subordinate 
part* of Pro- 

(DDivMotta. whidTis undor a Commissioner 

(3) District* tarn eaoli Division is divided into three or more 
DHMon*. Distnote eaoh under a Distnot Magistrate 
Again, each Distnot is portioned into Sub-DIvi 
'sion8~(eaoh under an Assistant or Deputy Magis 
trate) containing revenue tahstls or parpanos 
and pohoe tAonaa 

The ohief duty of n Commls loner Is to super 
vis** tho administration of n 
Division He docs not tr> 


Cormni*k»offr» 


any civil or criminal oases , but ho heanTappcals 
against the decisions of Collectors In revenue 
cases In general matters relating to the adminl« 
tration of his Division ho de als d j n>c J b W1 *h the 
Chief Commissioner or the Licutonant Governor 
or the Governor os the case mnj lie 

To the people tho Distnot Magistrate and 
Dittrict llsgf*- Collector Is the impersonation 
trstre. 0 { tho British Raj Go\rmor* 

and Viceroys they sometime* hear of bnt the 
District Magistrate and Collector Is In thrlr 
midst. Ho lias to soe to tlio collection of 
revonoo from land end other sources He 
hoars criminal cases and disposes of appeals 
against tho orders of Subordinate Magistrates 
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He is the representative of a paternal Govern- 
ment, and he is daily busy with police, jails, 
education, municipal afluns District Boards, 
Local Boards, Unions, Panehayats, roads, sam 
tation, chautable dispensaries, local taxes and 
imperial revenues In this complex work he 
has the assistance of certain Suboidinate Magis- 
trates, the Executive Engmeci, the District 
, Civil Surgeon, the Superintendent of Police, 
and a wholo arm}' of subordinates He is 
required to know something of everything 
He has to be a lawyer a scientific agricul- 
turalist, a political economist, a civil engineer, 
and m fact everything He assesses the income- 
tax , he has charge of the local treasury , he 
supervises the collection of excise duty and 
, stamp revenue , he is the Registrar of his Dis- 
| tnct , he has to see that the police take proper 
I measures to put down lawlessness, and to 
seize criminals He has constantly to sub- 
mit to Government statistical leturns, finan- 
cial, vital, and economic reports He is expected 
, to make himself acquainted with the languages 
| and customs of the people, and to know every 
part of the country over which he has charge 
He is undoubtedly the most important and the 
hardest-worked official in the land 
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SECTION 2 Local Self Government 

Ab I have already told you something about 
Municipalities District Boards Local Boards 
Unions and Panohayats I need not say Tory 
muoh more about them LooalSolf Government 
as represented by them has not been altogether 
flaocossful partly because Municipal Commis- 
sioner* and members of Distnot Boards are not 
given a free enough hand. It is said that the 
control by Government officials has weakened the 
interest of eleotod momber* In their duties But 
on the other hand persons of real worth and good 
position do not always offer themselves at elec- 
tions of Commissioners beoause they think it 
lower* their dignity to ontor into competition 
with other candidates who nro of inferior casto 
and standing to themselves Hence the best men 
of a town are not always its Municipal Commis- 
sioners nor the members of a District Board 
This is very unfortunate for if they were on 
the Mmuolpol and Dlstriot Board Connoils local 
self -government would prosper moro than It now 
doe* 

SECTION 3 Administration or Justtoe 

In, e very District of a Province there are Criro - 
inal and Civil Courtaarrangod in a scale of higher 
and larger powers Broadly speaking they raav 
bo clashed as below — 
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Criminal Courts Distnot 

Within the District I Courts of Magistrates with 2nd Courts 

or 3rd clnss powers, from winch Ciul and 
appeals ho to Criminal 

Within the District 2 The Court of tho District Magis- 
trate, or of a magistrate with 
1st class powers, from which 
nppoals ho to 


Outside the District i 
but unthin the Prov- ’ 
mcc [ ^ 

In Eng ] and 5 


Tho Court of tho District and 
Sessions Judgo, from which 
appeals ho to 
Tho High or Chief Court 
Tho Judicial Committeo of tho 
Privy Council 


N B — Appeals for mercy may bo mndo to tho Hoad of tho 
Local Government, then to tho Governor Gonoral-in Council, 
and finally to tho Emperor 


Civil Courts 
r 1 Court of tho Munsif 

TPtfThn the District 1 2 Court of tho Subordinate Judgo 
( Appoals from both lie to tho 

f3 Court of tho District and Ses- 
Outstde the District | sions Judge, from which ap- 

but xmlhin the Prov~-{ peals ho to 

t nee j 4 The High or Chief Court, from 

which appeals ho to 

In England o The Judicial Committee of the 

Privy Council 


Criminal Couits, as you know, are for the High Courts 
punishment of offenoes agamst person and pro- Chie f Courts 
perty , while Civil Courts are for the settlement 
of disputes m regard to money matters and the 
like In Caloutta, Madras, Allahabad, Bombay, 
and Patna there are High Courts which were 
established by Charters granted by the King in 
Parliament Their judges are appomted by the 
Crown Trial by jury is the rule m original 
orimmal cases before the High Courts , but when 
civil suits are bemg heard no jury is employed 
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In the Punjab and In Lower Burma thore aro 
Chief Courts which have been established by 
the Governor General in- Con no II who also ap- 
point* their judges In the other Provinces the 
place of the High or Chief Court is filled by 
Judicial Commissioners who are appointed by 
the Government of India 



Hiatt Court t Calcutta 


judicial Tho Judioial Commltfoo of the Pritj Owned 
STte'wJr was created lij Ullllnm IV and form* n supreme 
CoumdL Court of Appeal for Colonial and Indian ca**cs — 
mostly civil but also partly criminal In civil 
suits if the amount in\ol\cd bo not 1< n than 
It*? 10 000 It may be nforred ta the Tuillrinl 
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Committee after trial in a High or Chief Court 
Before a ciiminal case can be referred to the 
Judicial Committee, the High Court must first 
state that the case is a fit one for appeal The 
Emperor, as supreme head of the Government, 
has natuially the right to hear final appeals, and 
he does so through the Judicial Committee 

SECTION i Agencies for tiie Mainten- 
ance of Order 

A land may have enemies both from without The Magis- 
and from within The latter by then evil ways tracy 
destroy the peace and security of their fellows 
For their collection and restraint we have the 
magistracy and the police In large cities like 
Calcutta we have Presidency Magistiates, and in 
Districts we have District Magistrates The 
latter are responsible for order and quietness in 
their districts, and they have full power to 
punish those who break the public peace They 
are assisted by the Superintendent of Police, 
who has under him a large number of subordin- 
ates of different grades The following Table 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the officials who main- 
tain order m a District — 

1 Magistrate and Collector, or Deputy' 

Commissioner 

Joint-Magistrate and Collector [Indian Civil Ser- 

Assistant Mamstrate and Codec- f vice 
tor, or Junior Assistant Commis- 
sioner 

7 
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The Polio©. 


a u., . , , _ f Under the order* 

Snperin tendon t of Police. | of the MatfitrmU 

Awi»(*nt SoperlnteDdont of Polio©, I end Collector or 
8ubordIn*te Polloe OfficW* 1 Deputy Oomral*- 

£ riooer 

Dcpaty Magi,tr*t© or extra Assb- l ProrloeUl Civil 
Uni Coromin loner ( Serriee. 

Sab-Depaty lUgI»tr» to —Subordinate Cfrfl Service. 
Tulufldar*. 

N«Ib T*hnld»r* (with or wltbont irugiitcrUI poweri). 

, Kxacro^oef (/.«. eapervieor* of rfllejo ecooant J 
8. Fetweru (I o vflUg© eooonotant*) 


The Dlstnofc Magistrate is also Collector of 
the Dlstriot He is responsible for the poaoc of 
the District and for the suppression of crime 
He lias general oontrol over tho working of the 
polioc and looks after tho management of the 
distnot jail Ho docs not as a rolo trj many 
criminal cases but he supervises the work of tho 
othor magistrates who do so In certain Dls 
trioti ho is called Deputy Commissioner 

Ordinarily the police arrangements of a Dis- 
trict aro in chargo of tho 8uponntendent of 
Police under tho general control of tho Dlstriot 
Magistrate Every Dlstriot is divided Into a 
number of polloo divisions known as thanan each 
of whloh is in ohargo of a polloo officer almost 
always an Indian with a force of constables 
clerks and other subordinates to assist Mm 
-Lvory village or group of villages has its eAordi 
dar or watohman whoso duty it is to keep the 
officers at tho head quarters of the thdnn in 
formed on ail matters which should he broa^ht 
to tho knowledge of tho police In towns there 
are police stations outposts and policemen * 
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beats, and careful arrangements for night patrol 
To protect railway-lines and river-traffic, there 
are railways and river police 

A register is kept at each police station of 
habitual offenders, suspected persons, and con- 
victs released after mipiisonment for giave crime. 

A close watch is kept over them, over vagrants 
and over members of the criminal castes and 
tribes But every care is taken that the agents 
of the police do not ill-treat people nor lay false 
charges against them. No person accused of 
crime can be kept in the police lock-up for 
more than twenty-four hours without a magis- 
trate’s special orders All enquiries made by the 
pohee have to be reduced to writing, and con- 
fessions made under bodily fear are not accepted 
against the accused at the time of his trial in 
court The police usually conduct the prosecu- 
tion of persons they detect m cume, and these 
are punished either by the magistrate, or are 
sent up for trial at a court of session 

The Pohee Department then is maintained for 
the preservation of peace , and for the detection 
and punishment of crime For the protection of 
his life and pioperty each person pays the Gov- 
ernment a tax, which works out to about one 
pice a month 

SECTION 5 Defence 

Subject to the final oontrol of the Emperor, The Indian 
exercised through the Seeertary of State for Army 
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India the supreme authority over the army in 
India rests with the Govenior-Goncral in Council 
— the Commander m-Chief being an Extra*ordi 
nary Member of Council. Tho latter is m imme* 
dlate authority over tho wholo array 
Before the outbreak of tho present war with 
Germany the Indian army had 3°2 000 men 
including officora Namely — 


BntWi Troop* 4 000 

N»tiv« Troop* MO 000 

Imperial Service Troop* O^onpmt; 

to Native BUtei) 13,000 

Militia Tribal L*rte* Ro»cr\ c* eto 40.00 i 
Europoen Volunteer* 40 000 


The regular array of British and Native troops 
serves under four Commands— tho Punjab Com 
mand tho Bengal Command tho Bombas Com 
mand and the Madras Command In Burma 
there are brigades at Mandalay and Rangoon 
Each Command is under a Lioutenant Gcnorol 
Tho Bntish troops nro composed for tho most 
part of soldiers from Great Britain and rrrlnnd 
Tho Native troops are composed maintv of 
Sikhs Rajputs Ghurkas Mamthas and other 
warlike races Tho large Native States, rg 
Gwalior Hvdornbad and Kashmir have their 
own armies and to give tho sons of powerful 
Chiefs a militan profession suitable to their 
rank and family traditions there is an Imperial 
Cadot Corps Tho volunteer forces consist of 
Europeans who offer themselves for a militarv 
training and render service without psvroent 
To protect the north west frontier* setrr*l mill 
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tia corps are maintained, and m Nepal and 
Afghanistan there are standing armies On the 
frontiers, railways, loads and defences have 
been provided, and all the mountain passes have 
been secured by foi tresses Military expendi- 
ture m India amounts to over Rs 22 crores, or 
something above 46 per cent of the net revenue 
of the Government of India 

The Royal Indian Marine is for the protection The British 
of India against enemies that may come from g^ad ron m 
across the seas Its other duties are to convey Indian 

waters 

troops and stores , to guard the convict settle- 
ment m the Andamans, to prevent piracy, to 
protect ports , and to carry out marine surveys 
In 1914 its fleet consisted of eleven sea-go mg 
vessels, four inland steamers, and several smaller 
steamers Its principal dock-yards are at Bom- 
bay and Calcutta It costs India yearly over 
Rs 0,000,000, and guards the seas to the east 
of Aden 

SECTION 6 Chief Heads of Expenditure 

Erom what has been said m the previous Sec- 
tions, you will have seen that the Government 
of India has very heavy expenses Let us look 
at them more m detail They are incurred for 
1 The Civil Department This includes the sal- 
0,i les of all classes of officers — excluding 
those in the Army and Royal Indian Marine, 

— and absorbs about one-fourth of the reve- 


nues 
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Tb*L*itd 
B#r»nDe 
from the 
Perm*o*nt 
R*iy*t»ari 
*nd T*Jok 
d«ri Settle 
roenU. 


2 The Army and Military Department. These 

cost about as maoh as the Civil Department 

3 The Post and Telegraph Services 

4 Rail ways 
6 Irrigation 

6 The Collection of Revenues 

7 Home Charges These are expenses incurred 

in England itself on account of 

(а) the salary of the India Office including 

the Secretary of State for India and hi* 
Councillors who from England suporin 
tend tho public affairs of India 

(б) Debts incurred by publlo loans raised b> 

Government 

(c) The porchaso of stores and railway mate- 
rials which cannot be bought in India 

SECTION 7 Chief Sources of Renenue 
Yon most be wishing to know whore tho mones 
comes from to meet so largo an expenditure 
Well the necessary amount is subscribed to by 
evory subject in the shape of taxes or land rove 
nue etc Let us learn somothmg about the chief 
sources of revenuo 

1 Land Hevtnut — In Part I Chapter II I 
have explained to you tho Permanent ^ttle* 
merits of lands with 7nnnndars nnd Tnluhdaw 
and Temporary Settlements with them nnd with 
ralyata. So I need do no more no* than tell 
% on that most of the incomo of Government is de 
rived fremtbls source Jn l(U 3 tl»M«nd revenue 
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amounted to 3,150 lakhs of rupees, or about 
Re 1-4-0 per head of population 

2 Tributes and Contributions from Native 
States — The Native States pay something yearly 
for Government protection, and for a share in the 
benefits of British administration 

3 Forests — I have told you already about 
forests and their surveys , and I have mentioned 
that they are a source of income from the sale 
of wood, charcoal, etc 

4 O'pium — This 
is a Government 
monopoly , that is to 
say, no one else is 
allowed to manufac- 
ture it The poppy 
plant, from which 
opium is derived, is 
grown chiefly in 
Western Bengal, the 
Urnted Provinces, 
and Rajputana. As the last is a Native State, 
Government cannot prevent the manufacture of 
opium there But it levies duty on all Raj- 
putana opium that comes mto British India 
Opium is sold chiefly to the Straits Settlements 

5 Salt — Like opium, salt is a Government Salt mono- 
monopoly , and is taxed It is the only tax which poly \ 
is paid by rich and poor alike The consump- 
tion of salt is a sure index to the condition of the 
people It rises m years of plenty, and falls when 




Exol» 
du tfe*. 


Import 

dutk* 


Jnrom* t*x. 
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there is famine or scarcity Tlio doty upon salt 
is Re 1 per maund. About 30 per cent of tho 
salt supply Is imported by sea The remaining 
70 per cent is obtained from the Salt Range and 
the Kohnt Mines In tho Punjab and tho Frontier 
Provinoe Sea salt faotones nro maintained bv 
Government in the Lesser Rnnn of Cutoh and 
on the Madras and Bombay coasts 

0 Excise — This is a tax imposed upon opium 
intoxicating liquors and hemp-dnigs (gartja and 
bhang ) wliioh aro not necessary articles. Tho 
object m taring them is to raise thoir selling 
price so that few people may bu) them Tho 
income from tho salo of liquors and drugs 
amounts to 0 annas por head of population 

7 Customs — I havo already told vou some- 
thing about tho duty Ioricd on certain articles 
brought into India by ships \rm« liquor 
sugar and petroleum are subject to import dalles 
Thoro is an export duty on nee 

8 Income Tax —This is a tax taken from all 
whoso earnings exceed Rs I 000 in a \car 

9 Provincial Pates — Those arc ce^es loviod 
on land as part of the fatnino polio\ and for the 
maintenance of rural police 

10 Stamps —Tho fnoomo unefcr this Acne/ 
from court fee stamps and revenue stamp' The 
law require revenue stamps to be affixed to 
receipt* for money exceeding Rs 20 in amount 
and to certain business documents Court fee 
stamps aro paid bv person* earwing their ea«*s 
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into court for settlement They are not so much 
m the nature of a tax as payment for the services 
rendered by judges and magistrates It is only 
right that those who go to law courts should 
bear part of the cost for the upkeep of those 
courts 

1 1 Registi ation — In order that deeds of mort- 
gage, etc , may be made legally bindmg, and that 
evidence of their having been executed may be 
made available, they are registered or entered 
into an official register When they are so regis- 
tered a fee has to be paid 

Let me now give you a table of the revenues 
m 1914-15 


Revenue other than taxation ( In lakhs of rupees) 


1 Land Revenue 

3,100 

2 Tributes, etc , from Native States 

61 

3 Forests 

332 

4 Opium 

90 

5 Miscellaneous 

32 

Total 

3,616 

Taxation 

1 Salt 

472 

2 Excise 

1,318 

3 Customs 

1,111 

4 Income Tax 

290 

6 Provincial Rates 

26 

6 Stamps 

789 

7 Registration 

77 

Total 

4,083 

Commercial Undertakings 

Post office 

47 

Telegraph 

1 

Railways 

718 

Irrigation 

189 

Total 

966 

Total Net Revenue 8,' 

663 lakhs 
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Direct and 

[ndfract 

rare*. 


ba Nalfv* 
tataa 


If yon exRmJno the list of taxes yon will notioe 
an Important point of difference botween them 
When w© pay a provincial rate or a tax on in 
come we havo direct dealings with Government 
The tax collector comes to ns and takes our tax 
from us. And so a tax which is taken directly 
from us Is called a Direct Tax On the other 
hand there aro taxes for opium salt and import- 
ed goods Bat we do not directly pay thorn 
Dealers do so They have to pay for licenses to 
sell opium and salt or thoy have to pay eras 
toms duty before tho goods they have Imported 
aro delivered to them These license and cus- 
toms -duties are added to the coat at which 
tradesmen pat thoir wares on the market and 
they cover tho taxes which thov havo paid to 
Government by raising tho price of thoir good* 
So that in paying a higher pnoo for a thing wo 
are really paying the shop-keeper a taxes for him 
We do not however pay theso takes diroot to 
Government Wo pay thorn through tho shop* 
koepers Taxes paid through midd/e-mon eg 
tradesmen and shop-keepers ore paid indirectly 
and so they are called Indirect Taxes 

SECTION 8 Tnc Native States 
From timo to time I have spoken of India and 
of British India I hope you do not think that 
thoy mean tho same thing for they do not Jmt 
m tho whole is greater than Ha part »° ,n “* 
la larger than British India. If « subtract the 
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latter from the former, we lmvo the Nativo States 
remaining They cover an men, of 079,000 square 
miles, and have a population of 02, 500,000 I 
must tell y ou something about them 
The Nativo States \ary m sizo from tracts 
of a few square miles 
to dominions larger 
than England itself. 

Their rulers have 
every degree of 
power and import- 
ance— from p c 1 1 y 
rajas with little or 
no authority 
to mighty chieftains 
with largo revenues and considerable armies In 
the management of their internal affairs they are 
more or less independent But they all acknow- 
ledge the Sovereign of England to bo their ovor- 
lord. As ono proof of this tlioy attended in 1887 
the great Delhi Durbar at which Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India 

The Native States came under British influence 
under different circumstances and at different 
times Dor instance, when the Raja of Berar 
ceded Orissa to the English, the Orissan chiefs, 
who had been tributary to him, became tributary 
to the English In consequence of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Company’s territories in India. 
Lord Wellesley was forbidden to annex more 
Native States But as it was necessary for the 
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peace of the oountiy that there should bo one 
supreme power in the Jartd he replaoed conquest 
BuUidUry by subsidiary alhanoes Every 8tate entering 
into suoh an alliance was guaranteed protection 
from enemies whether within it or coming from 
abroad On Its part it undertook to pay for tho 
British troops necessary to its protection and 
stationed at its capital It promised to have no 
dealings whatover with othor European Powers 
and engaged to snbmit all its disputes with 
neighbouring ohiefs to British arbitration As 
long as it abided by thfs compact tho Company 
promised that it should havo reasonable in 
dependence 

I havo said reasonable independence not 

complete independence For a chief who 
may not go to war with his neighbour or with a 
foreign nation and who cannot do all ho pleases 
within his own kingdom is not indopendont 
Let mo tell you more folly in what respects the 
power of Indian chiefs is limited evon within 
their territories Thoy may havo only as many 
soldiers in their array as tho Government sane* 
tions On their death tho Stato nmst not be 
divided betweon two or more heirs but must 
always go to ono heir If thoy adopt an heir his 
adoption is confirmed hr a aanad of the Govern 
ment In their courts thoy must use British 
principles of justice and thov must not permit 
infanticide sat! slavery and barbarous punish 
pent* Tn most ca**es the rulers of Natlre State* 
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cannot pass sentence of death. A criminal found 
worthy of death can be hanged only by order of a 
British Court of Justice If a chieftain misrules 
his State and oppresses his subjects, Government 
may remove him from the gadi, and administer 
his dominions as long as may appear proper or 
set up an heir m his place 
The important subsidiary Native States are 
under the immediate supervision of the Govern- 
ment of India, and they are the special charge 
of the Viceroy himself 


I Native States m direct Political Relations 
with the Govei nment of India 


Name of 
State 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Title, race and reli- 
gion of ruler 

Designation 
of local 
Political 
Officer 

Nipal 

54,000 

Maharaja, Rajput, 
Hindu 

Resident 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

Nizam, Turk, Mu- 
hammadan 

Do 

Mysore 

29,444 

Maharaja, Ksliat- 

riya, Hindu 

Do 

Baroda 

8,099 

Maharaja, Maratha, 
Hindu 

Do 

Kashmir 

80,900 

Maharaja, Dogra 

Rajput, Hindu 

Do 


Nrpal — Nipal came into contact with the Nipal 
English m the Gurkha War of 1814 — 1816 It 

differs from the other Native States m that it is 
altogether independent in respect of its internal 
administration, Its foreign relations are, how- 
8 
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ever controlled by tho Government of India 
It la bound to receive a British Resident and 
may not take Europeans into ita service without 
the sanction of the Government of India. 
Hyder»b*d, Hyderabad — Hydorabad is ruled ovor by tho 
Nizam who holds tho first place among tho 
Native Princes of India Ita founder was a 
Turkish Viceroy of Aurangzeb who taking ad 
vantage of the feeblo condition of tho Mughal 
Empire in 1724 became independent of Delhi 
lie sided with the English in their war with Tipn 
Sultan of Mysore and was rewarded with a strip 
of territory taken from Tipu and was received 
as a British ally Nearly all his subjects are 
Hindus and his army is composed of hired for 
olgnera He coins money taxes at pleasure 
and inflicts capital punishment without appeal 
llywra My sort . — As early as tho fifteenth century 

Mysore was ruled bv tho Hindn Wodoyar rajas 
In tho middle of tho eighteenth century Flyder 
All took possession of it and it remained In the 
hands of his successor Tipn Sultan till in 1700 
Lord Wollcsloy having captured Seringapatam 
restored Mysore to Its old Hindu dynasty In 
consoqucnco of gross oppression and misrule In 
1830 it was placed in charge of British officer* 
till 18C8 tho year in which the deposed raja died 
His adopted heir a child of six years, was then 
pnt on the throne and when he came of age 
the Government of Mysore was committed to 
him and a Council 
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Baroda — Baroda, “the garden of Gujerat,” Baroda 
was founded by Damaji, a member of the great 
Maratha Confederacy On the fall of the Muham- 
madan government m Ahmedabad, and during 
the administration of the Pesliwa Balaji Baji 
Rao, he made himself independent The Gaik- 
war (as he is called) of Baroda entered into a 
subsidiary alliance with Lord Wellesley m the 
Third Maratha War (1803-04) In 1875, Malhar 
Rao, the thenGaikwar, was deposed for misrule, 
and another member of his family was put upon 
the throne 

Kashmir — Before Ran j it Smha, the great Sikh Kashmir 
ohief, conquered Kashmir, it had for many yearB 
past been ruled over by a family of Dogra Raj- 
puts, and Ran] it Sinha conferred on Gulab Smha, 
a member of that family, the government of Jam- 
mu At the conclusion of the First Sikh War, 

1846, Gulab Smha was set up as Maharaja of 
Kashmir by the Governor-General In 1889, for 
misgovernment, the ruling Maharaja was de- 
prived of his authority, and when the adminis- 
tration had been thoroughly reformed, he was 
reinstated, with a Council and a British Resident 
to be a check on him 

To the Table given you above, let me add two 
others, so that you may have something of an 
idea of all the Native States 
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I[ Native Stales under an Agent to the 
Governor General t» Council 


Name o! Agency 


Number 
of Statoa f 
under the | 
Agent. | 


IVtodpal State* 


) Omtml India 
2. RajpQtan* 


3. Baluchistan 


14$ Qawllor Indoro Bhopal 
and Rewah 

20 U dal par (He war) Jaipur 

Jodhpur fSfarwar) Bl- 
kanlr ana Took. 

2 hoist end Lax Dal*. 


Ill Native States under Local Governments 


Province*. 

, Number 

1 of Native 
State#. 

^ Principe] Slate* 

1 Madrma 

n 

Traraneore Cochin. 

I. Bombay 


Kolharjmr Cutch Juna 
cattu 

Btkklm Coocti Bchar 
Bhutan IffU Tippera, 

2 Bengal 

i* 

< United Prorfnce* 

5 I 

Rampur T ful (Oarf>- 

val> 

Bhawalpor Patiala ha- 
purlhal*. 

0. Punjab 

M ' 

ft Burma 

G 

(а) N erUtrra Ska* Shunt 
—llbpaw 

(б) SewArm ‘'lea Vtru/« 

— KmgtnnR 

(r) Rtutn Ntat/rr— B 
(o'/ Xfimtr Serf *.r-—X 
Ualgath Bastar 

7 Central Proirbw - ! 

15 


JJ 

Manipur 5hha*IBtatca. 
Mcroro ban) Oangpor 

0 Bchar and Orb** 

1* 

_ 

— 

- 


Tho Native State* hnvo gained very much by 
being under UntHh protection T^ r y rrtrtJn 
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their dignity and are freed from all anxiety 
The Government gives them a share in the mar- 
kets, the commerce, the railways, and the ports 
of British India They use the postal and tele- 
graphs systems, and all roads and canals m the 
country For the education of their sons, Gov- 
ernment has Chiefs’ Colleges at A] mere, Indore, 
Lahore, Rajkot and Raipur Young men at these 
colleges are given a military traimng in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, and may become officers 
m the Imperial Army Indeed, the Native 
States may to-day be described as an imperial 
federation of friendly States clustering around 
one supreme power, whom Providence has set up 
in India to be the Guardian of the Land and the 
Protector of its People 

SECTION 9 How India helped in the 
Great War 

When wai broke out m 1914 between England 
and Germany, our Kmg-Emperor, who had been 
m our midst only three years before, sent us this 
message — “ I look to all my Indian soldiers to 
uphold the Izat of the British Raj against an 
aggressive and relentless enemy ” We made loyal 
and ready answer, for we love our King, and we 
like to feel that he trusts us, and that our land is 
a part of the great British Empire Of course, 
India herself was m no immediate danger Indeed, 
the only event in actual warfare that she knew 
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Tndk ■ 
TUJlj 


was when a German man -on- war the Emden 
threw a few shells Into Madras Bnt England 
was threatened and India’s fata is wrapped Dp 
with the destiny of England. Bo we rallied round 
our King Oar Ruling Chiefs and Eeudstory 
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Princes poured out offers of men and money 
The twenty seven States that have Imperial 
Sorrico Troops offered every branch of their forces 
for aotivo service — cavalry infantry sappers 
miners camel corps, and so on. The Maharaja 
of Rewa offered hli soldiers his treasury, Iila per 
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,sonal jewels His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the Maharajas of Mysore, Nepal, 
and of many other States, made large donations 
of men and money All over India and Burma 
the people lent Government vast sums of money 



Major-Generad Sir Partab Singh, K 0 S I , 
Regent of Jodhpur 

wherewith to carry on the war The Rulers of 
Jodpur, Bikamr, Kishangarh, Rutlam, Sachm, 
Patiala, the Heir-apparent of Bhopal, and even 
the aged Sir Partab Singh, proceeded in person to 
the fighting hne The warlike Panjabis, Pathans, 
Sikhs, Dogras, dats, and Gburkas enlisted m large 
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Brave In 
Ulan •oV- 
dk**. 


numbers Thousands of Kukis Manipuns Khasis 
Garos China Sonthals and aborigines of Chota 
Nagpur joined the labour corps and worked as 
transport coolies and labourers m far-off lands 
where fighting was going on Now regiments 
were made of Bengali Behan Mndrnsi Burmese 
and 0 noh liko soldiers Our troops fought in 
Franoo Belgium China Egypt Gallipoli Meso- 
potamia Peraia Palestine East Afnca the 
Cameroons the Aden Hintcrlnnd and on the 
Frontiers of India Our labourers laid 1 855 miles 
of railroad in Mesopotamia for wliioh Tndia sup- 
plied 220 railway engines and 5 980 wagons 
Besides India sent 175 000 horses mules camels 
eto overseas and also supplied 010 steamboats 
and rivororaft for tho carrying of troops for the 
transport of stores and for bringing into hospitnl 
tho wounded and sick 

On all fronts our soldiers showed great bravery 
and many of them oovered themselves with 
glory and honour They won such prizes as the 
Distinguished Scrvico Medal tho Military Medal 
and even the Viotoria Cross which Is tho greatest 
reward that any soldier can cam It would be 
Impossible to givo nn account of all the bravo 
deeds that Tndlnn soldiers did in the war But a 
fow Instances mav be taken ns examples General 
Townsend’s Division in Mesopotamia was at one 
time surrounded bv Turkish and Arab camps 
and It wns neecssary to send a message to a Brit 
ish Brigade tin miles awa\ An attempt had 
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been made to send it by boat But the boat had 
fallen mto the hands of the enemy, and every one 
m it had been put to death All depended upon 
the message reaching in time But who would 
carry it ? Two British Officers, three Muhamma- 
dan, thiee Jat, four Sikh, and two Bogra soldiers 
offered to take it Theie was no way of getting 



The Brave Twelve 


past the enemy except by the banks of the river. 
There the, enemy was on the watch, and danger 
was at every step The brave Twelve forgot all 
their differences of race and religion, and bro- 
thers-in-arms they set out on their perilous 
3 ourney They did not know the way The night 
was dark The enemy lay around them So 
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taking their Uvea in thoir hands they warily 
crept under cover of night along the bank of tho 
river and jnst at dawn they delivered their 
message. As a result the next day a viotory 
was won and the enemy soattered 
fh vwori* mo tell you the bravo deeds that gained for 

xm. brave men the Viotoria Cross Lanco Naik 
MiKHAii Dor of Bargi Khel was given a flag 
which he was told to hold up over a cortaln Turk 
lah trenoh as soon as it was takon Tho battle 
began The Turks left tho tronoh earlier than 
bad been expected, and tho British ballets still 
rained on the empty trenoh Makhnm Din rushed 
to Its walls hoedless of tho bullets that filled 
the air and hold up tho flag ns rapoh ns to say 
Tho tronoh is ours f Tho enemy are escaping 1 
Fire over my head and shoot them f Ho was n 
brave soldier of tho King and was rewarded with 
tho Victoria Cross Rifleman Kuuwi Tjtapa 
of tho 2nd Battalion 3rd Queen Alexandra’s 
Own Ghurka Rifles when himself wounded in the 
German trenches south of Hauqnissart found a 
bndly wounded British soldier behind tho Grst lino 
of Gorman trenches and though urged bj the 
latter to save himself he remained with him nil 
day and night Early next morning In misty 
weather ho brought him out through tho German 
wire and leaving him in a place of comparative 
safety returned nnd brought in two wounded 
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Ghurkas one after anotbor Ho then went back 
m broad daylight for the British soldier, and 
carrying him most of the way under fire of the 
{ enemy, brought him also into the British lines 
He too received the Victoria Cross Tins same 
) reward was given to Sepoy Ciiatta Singh of the 
9th Bhopal Infantry He left his place of safety 
to assist his Commanding Officer who was lying 
wounded and helpless in the open He bound 
up the officer’s wound, and, though all the time 
exposed to very heavy rifle fire, ho dug cover 
for him For five hours he remained beside the 
wounded officer, shielding him with Ins ow n body 
on the side exposed to the bullets of the enemy 
Then under cover of darkness he went back for 
assistance, and brought the officer into safety 
Again, Naik Shah Ahmad Khan of the 89th 
Panjabis was in charge of a machine-gun section 
in an exposed position m front of and covering 
a gap m the British Ime, within 150 yards of the 
enemy’s position He beat off three counter- 
attacks, and worked his gun single-handed after 
all his men, except two belt-fillers, had been 
disabled or killed. For three hours he held the 
gap under very heavy fire He was awarded 
the Victoria Cross 

When Germany asked for peace the Maharaja 
of Bikamr and Sir Satyndra Nath Sinha (now 
Lord Sinha) went to the great Peace Council as 
representatives of India, 
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Lord Simju or Riirtrn. Tins akst Ixnux rurrAntn 
to the Emma u Itouoc. 

Altogether onr country gave tbo Empire the 
following man power during tbo war — 

ndia ■ sham 
0 th* war 

Total 1 -<57 000 

Of thh vast number no 1 cm than 0t3 000 wem 
sent overseas 00 808 were wounded or Injured 
and 30 (100 died on the battlefield or from accl 
denta orofdl case Inconsidrrationofhcrpoptt 
lotion theso figure* raa} appear email but India * 


Standing Army 101 000 

N<?w enlutnxmts "91,000 

Piw-war non ccmliatnnti 43 000 

N^wly f nl/itod noQ-ntxnl>*tn t 4*7 000 
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gift N England mud bo measured not by anlh- 
meti , but by the spirit which prompted it. This 
is what our noble-hearted King felt wlion ho sent 
ns this giacions message — “Amongst tho many Tho KmcV 
incidents that have marked tho unanimous ,nc,RnK ° 1 
uprising of the population of my Empire in defence 
of its unity and integrity, nothing has moved mo 
more than the passionate devotion to my Throne, 
expressed by my Indian and British subjects, and 
by the Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs of 
India, and their prodigious offers of their lives 
and resources in the cause of the realm Their 
one voiced demand to be foremost m tho conflict, 
has touched my heart, and has inspired to high- 
est issues the love and devotion winch, as I well 
know, have ever linked my Indian subjects and 
myself ” It fills us with pride and happiness to 
be the subjects of a King who can speak thus 
lovmgly to his people Therefore we fervently 
pray 

“ GOD SAVE THE KING!” 


God save our gracious King 
Long live our noble King , 
God save the Kmg ’ 
Send him victorious. 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the Kmg ! 
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0 Lord our God arise , 
Scatter his enemies 

And make them fall 
Confound their politics 
Frustrate their knavish trioks 
On Thee our hearts we fix 
God save ub all 1 

Thy ohoioest gifts in store 
On him bo pleased to pour 
Long may ho reign 
May he defend our laws> 

And ever giro us cause 
To sing wfth heart and voice 
‘ God save the King ! 


rHnltd *t tho BsptM MfMton rr»« C«Wt». 




